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Better Homes and Gardens 


OUR advertising in BETTER HOMES 
and GARDENS is assured good neigh- 
bors. Most of them are nationally 

known advertisers who buy only after the 
most careful investigation. 


That so many national advertisers have chosen 
this magazine for a campaign to the home- 
minded folks of the nation is a distinct mark 
of approval. 


Such recognition is not accorded a magazine 
unless it is deserved. And the recognition of 
BETTER HOMES and GARDENS as an 
important factor in reaching 700,000 good, sub- 
stantial homes is due largely to the unusual 
interest of its readers. 


It is not uncommon for Doctors, Lawyers, Mer- 
chants and Executives to send the subscrip- 
tions of their neighbors with the word “we 
just wanted to pass along a good thing’’-—just 
a neighborly good turn that emphasizes the 
high esteem in which they hold their magazine. 


They feel this is their magazine because they 
find it so helpful in solving problems of their 
homes. Is it any wonder, then, that adver- 
tisers find them enthusiastically receptive? 


You, too, can enjoy the same response by 
placing your next schedule in BETTER 
HOMES and GARDENS. Complete facts 
regarding this market furnished for your con- 
sideration. Just address 


E. T. MEREDITH, Publisher DES MOINES, IOWA 
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Subscription Rates: Single copies, 20 cenws. 
Yearly subscriptions payable in advance, $4.00 
for twenty-six issues, anywhere in the United 
States or its possessions. In Canada, $4.25 and 
$4.50 in foreign countries. Six months’ sub- 
scription, $2.00, for thirteen issues. No two- 
year or clubbing rates. 


Bound Volumes: There are thirteen issues 
to a SALES MANAGEMENT volume, beginning 
with the first issue of January, and the first 
issue of July. These volumes, bound in buck- 
ram, may be ordered for delivery at the con- 
clusion of the volume. Price, $5.00, postpaid. 


Back Bound Volumes: Bound editions of 
Volume VI, containing the issues of July to 
December, 1924, and Volume V, containing the 
issues of October, 1923, to June, 1924, may be 
obtained from the office of publication, 1801 
Leland Avenue, Chicago. Price, $6.00, postpaid. 


Renewals: Subscriptions to SALES MANAGE- 
MENT are dropped promptly when they expire. 
Readers desiring to keep their files complete 
should renew their subscription upon finding 
expiration notice in their copy. 


News Stand Copies: This magazine is not 
generally sold through news dealers. For the 
convenience of subscribers away from the office 
it is distributed on the news stands of the prin- 
cipal hotels. 


Closing Dates for Advertising: Published 
every other Saturday. In circulation preceding 
Thursday. Closing date for O. K. of proofs, 
twenty days before date of issue; final closing 
ten days before date of issue. 
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Mr. Sales Manager: 


This Great Plant Can Be 


Your Chicago 
Warehouse 


Are your salesmen in this ‘ter- 
ritory losing orders because it 
takes too long for your product 
to come to the trade here from 
your factory? 


Have you figured how much of 
the money that you spend in ad- 
vertising and sales campaigns is 
a total loss because your competi- 
tor gets the business by making 
immediate delivery from Chicago 
stocks ? 


If you have not investigated 
public warehousing as applied to 
the distribution of your product 
and want to know why enterpris- 
ing manufacturers the country 
over find our services an economy 


and not an expense, write us now. 


ZI®” Ask us for a copy of the 33- 
page government treatise on “The 
Merchandise Warehouse in Dis- 


tribution.” It will be sent you 
gratis. 
Let us know your particular 


problem in the Chicago market. 
It will receive the considerate at- 
tention of a distribution specialist. 


Chicago’s Big 
Downtown 
Warehouse 


Western 
Warehousing 
Company 


331 West Polk Street, Chicago 
“At the Edge of the Loop” 


WILSON V. LITTLE, Superintendent 
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Joun D. Larkin, Jr., vice president of 
The Larkin Company, Inc., of Buffalo, 
manufacturer and mail order house, an- 
nounces the establishment of a new chain 
of department stores, the first of which 
follows the taking over of the J. Oppen- 
heimer Company store in Chicago. KNEE- 
LAND BALL, who for twenty years has been 
manager of the Chicago branch of the 
company, will be manager of the new com- 
pany to be operated under the name of 
the Larkin Company of Illinois, Inc. 


ELLiott C. HENSEL, merchandising serv- 
ice expert, Los Angeles, has been retained 
by the Southern California Telephone 
Company as counsel for a special cam- 
paign being launched for a business sec- 
tion of the telephone directory. Mr. Hen- 
sel was at one time sales manager for the 
C. Gotzian Shoe Company, St. Paul, Min- 
nesota. 


Hunt, Helm, Ferris & Company, Harv- 
ard, Illinois, manufacturers of haying tools, 
barn equipment, etc., announce the ap- 
pointment of P. S. SAUNDERS as advertis- 
ing manager. 


Onyx Hosiery, Inc., Philadelphia, an- 
nounces the resignation of J. H. EMERY, 
president; GEORGE E. BEERS, vice presi- 
dent; and E. W. Emery, vice president 
and secretary. PAUL GUENTHER, formerly 
vice president and treasurer, assumes the 
presidency and retains the office of treas- 
urer. 


D. E. Harris has been elected president 
of the Pacific States Electric Company, 
succeeding the late T. E. Bippins. Mr. 
Harris has been vice president and sales 
manager of the company. 


Burt J. Dickens, for many years vice 
president of the Franklin MacVeagh Com- 
pany, wholesale grocers, Chicago, has 
been elected a vice president of Austin, 
Nichols & Company, Inc., wholesale gro- 
cers, New York. Mr. Dickens will have 
charge of the Chicago branch and other 
interests of the company in the middle 
west. 


C. C. FLetcuer, formerly in charge of 
the Dallas district for the Fisk Tire Com- 
pany, Inc., has been made sales manager 
of the central division of the company, 
although his headquarters will be Spring- 
field, Massachusetts. 


—Courtesy, The Pullman Company 


GerorceE W. Hopkins has resigned as 
vice president and director of the Charles 
W. Hoyt Company, Inc., of New York, 
advertising agency, to become vice presi- 
dent in charge of sales of the Coral Gables 
Corporation, real estate, Coral Gables, 
Fla. Mr. Hopkins was the first president 
of the New York Sales Managers’ Club, 
and also of the American Society of Sales 
Executives; and previous to his joining 
the Hoyt organization was vice president 
in charge of advertising for the Johnson 
Educator Food Company, Loose-Wiles Bis- 
cuit Company and the American Chicle 
Company. 


Reimers & Osborn, Inc., New York ad- 
vertising agency, announces the appoint- 
ment of RICHARD WEBSTER as vice presi- 
dent. Mr. Webster was recently director 
of research in the advertising department 
of The Literary Digest, and formerly sales 
promotion manager of the Esmond Mills. 
He was at one time director of research 
for the George Batten Company, New 
York advertising agency. 


‘ Oxtver S. ANNABLE has joined the ad- 
vertising staff of The Christian Science 
Monitor’s New York office. He was re- 
cently New York district sales manager 
for the Fowler Shirt Company, and pre- 
viously sales promotion manager for the 
American Eveready Works and the Ham- 
mond Typewriter Company, both of New 
York. 


G. M. Wiu1aMs, president of the Nor- 
dyke & Marmon Company, Indianapolis, 
manufacturers of Marmon motor cars, 
announces the appointment of Homer Mc- 
Kee as vice president of that company to 
succeed E. S. GorreLt. H. H. Brooxs has 
simultaneously been promoted from sales 
and advertising manager to director of 
sales. 


Joun T. LLEWELLYN, formerly vice pres: 
ident of the Chicago Malleable Castings 
Company, has been elected president to 
succeed his brother, the late S. J. LEW 
ELLYN. PAUL LLEWELLYN and JAMES S: 
LLEWELLYN were elected vice president: 
treasurer and vice president-secretary, '™ 
spectively. The late S. J. Llewellyn wa 
also president of the Interstate Iron 
Steel Company, and to date his successor 
has not been named. 
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Chicago, September 19, 1925 


Number Six 


How 


Sales Managers Are Keeping 


Step With New Developments 
In the Agricultural Field 


the agricultural district of 

Iowa until about a year 
ago was transferred to a territory 
in one of the eastern states. In 
his territory were a number of 
towns which he called “dinner pail 
towns,” where the factory element 
dominated and where the mer- 
chants seemed smitten with the 
idea that their stores must look 
like iron foundries. This salesman 
was recently transferred back to 
his old territory in Iowa. He 
wrote his sales manager after the 
first week he spent back in his 
old territory. Part of his letter, 
quoted in the following paragraph 
is, we think, an interesting com- 
mentary on present conditions in 
the farming districts. 


“I am enclosing some orders 
taken the last two days. You will 
notice they look like old times. 
They are not as large as I would 
like to see them, but they are far 
better than the little dabs of mer- 
chandise which I was selling in the 
dinner pail region. Business is go- 
Ing to be good out here this fall. 
The farmers have their debts paid, 
and the merchants know it, and 
are buying accordingly. The mer- 
chants out here are not afraid to 
buy when things look right. I 
talked with several salesmen today 
and all of them say that there is a 
new attitude out here. Merchants 
are stocking up, and are buying 
the very best merchandise. And 
they don’t haggle over prices like 


AN eie agri who had worked 
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those wops in the old territory. In 
one little town I met a salesman 
for a furniture concern who told 
me that he had sold some of his 
very highest priced numbers to a 
merchant who had bought nothing 
but a few kitchen chairs from any- 
one during the past few years.” 

The letter was too lengthy to 
quote in full, but it is typical of 
the reports that are coming in 
from all parts of the farming coun- 
try where business is once more 
back on a basis where the mer- 
chants are buying instead of wail- 
ing. 


Straws That Tell the Story 


Brooke Anderson, president of 
the Red Top Steel Fence Post 
Company, whose business this 
year is in excess of 50 per cent 
ahead of last year, recently said: 
“The steel fence post business is a 
better. barometer of agricultural 
conditions than is generally 
known. A fence post is the last 
thing a farmer buys when pros- 
perity comes his way. Usually 
he patches up the old fence with 
a few posts cut from the woodlot, 
for the reason that he hates to buy 
fence posts and hates to build 
fences. When farmers everywhere 
throughout the middle west give 
us our biggest business in what 
would ordinarily be a dull period, 
it indicates two things: first, that 
the farmer is genuinely prosper- 
ous; and second, that he is finding 
new ways of economy.” 


August of this year was the best 
August in the history of the indus- 
try, Mr. Anderson pointed out. 
Farm implement dealers report a 
record-breaking buying movement 
in August, and as this is being 
written, the industry as a whole 
reports a continuation of the same 
rush of business in September. 
The “come-back” of the farm trac- 
tor industry, after several years of 
unprecedented inactivity, was one 
of the first signs of the new buying 
power of the farmer. It was freely 
predicted by the business prognos- 
ticators a few years ago that it 
would require a generation for the 
farm tractor industry to reach the 
prosperous stage of business which 
characterized it in the price infla- 
tion period during and immedi- 
ately after the war. But it appears 
that the industry, instead of mark- 
ing time, was vigorously cutting 
costs and putting its house in or- 
der to prepare for the first signs 
of prosperity on the farm. When 
the farmers were in a position to 
buy the industry was ready. Asa 
result the industry is again on a 
stable basis. 


These incidents are cited to 
show the way the wind is blowing 
across the agricultural prairies. 
While farm buying, according to 
one sales manager, hasn’t yet 
reached the stage where yellow 
diamonds and electric pianos are 
in great demand, yet the sales of 
every industry which deals with 
farmers show that the rural trade 
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is again in a buying mood, with 
money in its pockets, and the will- 
ingness to be convinced. 

An Iowa farm paper sends the 
following report regarding land 
sales: 

We have information at hand reporting 
the sale of 236 farms in various counties 
throughout the state of Iowa. In looking 
over the list of purchasers, it is very evi- 
dent that this land has been purchased by 
real farmers who intend to live on the 
land and operate these farms. There is 
absolutely no earmark of speculation. Out 
of these 236 sales, 194 were cash sales; 
15 auctions; 5 referee; 3 foreclosures, and 
19 trades. We believe you will agree 
with us that this is a very healthy con- 
dition and is a genuine expression of the 
confidence that Iowa farmers have in Iowa 
soil for productive purposes. 


New Advertisers Galore 


That sales managers are thor- 
oughly awake to the farm market 
opportunities is shown by the big 
increases in farm paper advertis- 
ing this fall. Many firms whose 
advertising has never appeared in 
the agricultural press are taking 
big space. Dozens of concerns 
whose advertising was withdrawn 
from the farm papers three years 
ago are back stronger than ever. 
And any number of regular adver- 
tisers are increasing space. 

One semi-national farm paper 
reports that 163 regular advertis- 
ers have increased space for the 
1925-26 schedules; in the same 
paper there are 119 new farm 
paper advertisers for the same 
period, and 97 advertisers who are 
using this paper for the first time. 
Some of these 97 advertisers used 
other farm papers last year, and 
have added this particular paper 
to their lists, indicating that many 
of them have also increased their 
advertising lineage. 

One of the leading farm papers 
on the Pacific Coast reports a 40 
per cent gain in advertising rev- 
enue for the first two issues of 
August, 1925. Two southern pa- 
pers report healthy gains, with a 
number of new advertisers and 
many old advertising increasing 
appropriations. 

The American Association of 
Advertising Agencies, through its 
committee on the Agricultural 
Press, recently sent out a four- 
page bulletin urging its members to 
give special attention to the farm 
market this year. The committee 
says in its report, “The lower yield 
of wheat is discounted by a higher 


price. Corn is abundant. Hogs 
and cattle are selling at high prices 
and there is evidence of a further 
increase. A big corn yield and 
high-priced hogs are a combina- 
tion that means profit to the 
farmer. Cotton production this 
year is estimated to be 1,400,000 
bales more than last year. Even 
at a lower price this yield is con- 
fidently expected to bring a greater 
farm income than last year.” 


The mail order houses, with their 
fingers close to the farm pulse, are 
increasing space and extending 
their lists. One mail order house 
is advertising three separate de- 
partments—radio, wall paper, and 
tires, in addition to large space in 
behalf of the general catalog and 
the mail order idea. Both Mont- 
gomery Ward and Sears-Roebuck 
are using page space in a sizeable 
list of media. The gain in sales 
and profits reported by these con- 
cerns is indicative of the increased 
farm buying power. Both report 
a trend towards luxuries which 
have been neglected in farm buy- 
ing for the past several years. 


The Four Biggest Advertisers 


The four lines which seem most 
generally evident in farm papers 
are automobiles, radios, farm 
equipment and heating plants. 
Several large stove manufacturers 
are making vigorous drives for 
rural business. A casual glance 
over the list reveals seven large 
stove and furnace manufacturers 
using sizeable schedules in the 
farm press. Three manufacturers 
of firearms whose accounts have 
been generally missing from farm 
papers for the past three years are 
back this year with copy—they are 
Savage, Marlin, and Colt. 


Atwater Kent, Fada, Brandes, 
Crosley, Radio Corporation, Music 
Master, and several battery and 
accessory accounts are among the 
larger users of space to sell radio 
sets and equipment. The automo- 
bile companies are well repre- 
sented in fall campaigns. Buick is 
practically doubling space in a 
number of farm papers, and Hud- 
son-Essex, Nash Motors, Oldsmo- 
bile and Oakland, have all in- 
creased schedules and_ several 
other motor car manufacturers are 
making a vigorous bid for farm 
business through the agricultural 
press. 


A canvass of advertising agen- 
cies shows that there will be a 
general increase in farm paper ad- 
vertising. Out of 200 agencies, 
fully 75 per cent report an increase 
in farm paper billing in 1925-26, 
Twenty-one agencies report an in- 
crease of more than a half million 
dollars in farm paper billing over 
last year. Fifty-one agencies esti- 
mate a total farm paper billing of 


$1,773,780. 
Competition On the Increase 


In planning for any campaign to 
farmers this fall it must be remem- 
bered that this is the fourth suc- 
cessive year of increasing farm in- 
comes. It is estimated that the 
cash income of farmers this year 
will be more than three billion 
dollars higher than it was in 1922. 
The buying power of the farm 
dollar has increased about 15 per 
cent over last year, so that with 
more money in his possession than 
he has had for nearly half a decade 
and a greater buying power, the 
farmer, to resort to the language 
of the street, is “sitting pretty.” 

This very prosperity will usher 
in a new era of competition in the 
farm field. Many concerns which 
have heretofore overlooked the 
rural and small town market will 
enter this field vigorously this fall. 
This means that the concerns 
which are already in this field 
must take steps to strengthen dis- 
tribution, build consumer accept- 
ance and win dealer cooperation. 

A well-known sales executive in 
sizing up the sales situation in the 
rural districts this fall says, “With 
the entry of many new products 
into the rural and small town 
fields, many old established lines 
will feel the weight of competition 
as never before. Some established 


‘brands will suffer from the aggres- 


sive efforts of the newcomers in 
this field. Every sales manager 
ought to make special efforts fur- 
ther to entrench his lines with the 
farm population. It is generally 
conceded that the farming com- 
munities are in for a period of sus- 
tained prosperity. This will bring 
intense competition. It will re 
quire greater planning and better 
sales ability than heretofore. Sales 
managers are generally awake to 
this situation and the season of 
1925-26 will mark the highest de- 
velopment yet recorded in selling 
efforts in the rural districts.” 
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How Twenty-Seven Salesmen Meet 
Price Objections 


Plans Used by Successful Salesmen in Hand- 
ling the Buyer Who Balks at the Price 


Make the Buyer Ashamed 
of Himself 


By F. J. SELDEN 
Rumford Baking Powder Company 


When the buyer balks at the 
price, it is because he doesn’t un- 
derstand why your product is bet- 
ter than some other product of the 
same general nature. Many buy- 
ers consider that paper is paper, 
and that one brand is as good as 
another. I recently ran into a case 
where the buyer in one of the most 
exclusive hotels in Chicago took 
the stand that all baking powders 
were alike and that there was no 
sense in paying us three times as 
much for our brands as he was 
paying for the brand which he was 
then using. 

One of our salesmen who hand- 
led this account told me that he 
couldn’t even get the buyer to test 
our product. “He won’t even give 
me a chance to tell my story,” 
complained the witness. 

I offered to see the buyer in 
company with the salesman and 
see what I could do. When I tried 
to talk with the buyer, I didn’t 
make any headway at all. We just 
argued back and forth for an hour. 
Finally it came time for luncheon. 
I invited the buyer to have lunch 
with me in the dining room of the 
hotel. When I picked up the bill 
of fare I was shocked at the prices. 
Tea was listed at sixty-five cents 
a pot. Coffee was thirty-five cents 
a pot. The range of other prices 
Were equally high. French past- 
ries, cakes, pies and other delic- 
acies prepared in the hotel kitchen 
were given special mention on the 
menu. They were highly recom- 
mended. 

“Look here,” I said, as I laid 
down the menu, “you don’t con- 
sider all tea alike, do you? Why, 
you wouldn’t think of serving eigh- 
teen cent tea in these little pots. 
And if you consider all coffee alike 


I suppose you are serving twenty 
cent coffee?” 


He smiled and admitted that 
twenty cent coffee in his hotel 
would spell his ruin. He also ad- 
mitted that the tea was the very 
highest priced on the market. 


“Then you don’t consider all tea 
alike. Nor do you consider all 
coffee alike, do you?” I pressed 
my point and he readily admitted 
that there were many different 
grades of tea and coffee and also 
admitted that he would serve 
nothing but the very highest 
grades. Then it was my turn to 
score my point. 


“The same is true of baking 


powder. Some baking powders 
are good to eat. Others are not,” 
I said. “But you only use baking 


powder by the spoonful, nothing 
like the same quantities you use 
of tea and coffee, yet for a frac- 
tional saving you take a chance of 
having your customers go away 
dissatisfied with some of the past- 
ries you recommend so _ highly.” 
I could see that I had made my 
point. He gave me an order that 
day and has been using our prod- 
uct ever since, 


Prove Claims and Price 
Objections Fade Away 


By J. I. SAMUELS 
Ft. Wayne Tank & Pump Company 


The only salesmen who have 
trouble with price objections are 
the men who make a lot of claims 
which they forget to back up with 
proof. When I have a price objec- 
tion I simply go over my state- 
ments one by one and submit pos- 
itive proof that everything I have 
said is true. For example, I re- 
cently had a buyer who claimed to 
have looked at a pump which was 
considerably lower in price than 
ours. 

“Here is a list of users right here 
in this city who are now operating 
pumps which have pumped more 
than 2,000,000 gallons of gasoline 
with practically no repair costs. 


These pumps are still in good con- 
dition and are pumping gasoline 
every day. Now I suggest that 
you take this list of names and 
addresses and go to see these 
pumps. Give them a careful in- 
spection. Then ask the other com- 
pany if they can furnish you with 
such a list. They can’t do it. 
Their pumps will not stand up.” 

Then I showed this prospect our 
pump again and pointed out the 
various features which made our 
pumps worth more money than 
the competitor’s. I explained why 
our pumps will operate as rapidly 
a year from now as they will when 
first installed. I have tried this 
plan over and over again, and it 
seldom fails to work. 


Talk the Reputation of the 
House 


By LYLE STRAIGHT 
Williams Oil-O-Matic Heating Corp. 


In our line of business we have 
recently been forced to meet the 
competition of numberless oil 
burner companies which have 
rushed into the market with a has- 
tily made burner. These companies 
hope to cash in on the heavy trend 
toward oil heating and many of 
them have not bothered to turn 
out a good product. They depend 
on price alone for their sales. 

When a buyer or a_ prospect 
comes to us, one who has been 
considering one of the cheap burn- 
ers, I do not try to conceal the 
fact that our burner is higher in 
price. Rather I make it a selling 
point, instead of trying to hide the 
price and dodge the issue. First 
I explain the heater and give a 
demonstration, showing how clean 
you can keep a basement with one 
of our machines. Then I concen- 
trate on the reputation, the finan- 
cial responsibility, and the stand- 
ing of our house. 

“You know a lot of people 
are driving orphan automobiles 
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around this town right now, be- 
cause they bought from an auto- 
mobile company that rushed into 
business overnight,” I say. “These 
cars have practically no value to- 
day. You can’t buy parts for them, 
nor can you get real service when 
something goes wrong. 

“It’s just the same with the oil 
burner business,” I continue. 
“There are a lot of oil burner com- 
panies that are making burners in 
one corner of their plant. The 
burner business is just a sideline. 
There are other companies who 
have organized hastily and are 
turning out an inferior product to 
meet a price. Now remember you 
buy a burner you are letting your- 
self in for a lot of expense if you 
get the wrong burner. The oil we 
use is cheaper than most other 
burners. We have the financial 
responsibility to guarantee the 
proper service. 

“Here is a list of users who 
bought cheap burners and had to 
throw them out. They have spent 
their money and _ today they 
haven’t the money or the burner, 
either. You’ll probably buy a Wil- 
liams sooner or later. Why not 
buy now and save that extra ex- 
pense of having to throw out a 
burner that won’t heat your house? 
Remember it is heat and comfort 
and economy of operation you are 
buying, not just some sort of a 
machine to put into your basement 
and forget about.” 


Don’t Try to Compete with 
Low Priced Lines 


By A. E. REYNOLDS 
Sinsheimer Brothers Company 


“What I need is a four dollar 
shoe to sell in competition with 


the chain store across the street.” . 


This is a complaint which our 
salesmen are constantly meeting. 
Dealers think they must meet com- 
petition with price alone. 

Our salesmen have successfully 
persuaded a@ number of dealers 
that it is hopeless for them to try 
to outsell the large chain stores by 
offering shoes at the same price. 
Our men explain frankly to the 
merchants that the chain stores 
often can give better values in four 
dollar shoes than any independent 
merchant. Take a chain that op- 
erates a hundred stores. They can 


buy a factory’s entire output and 
sell at prices that are less than the 
independent dealer pays. 

With this situation the inde- 
pendent dealer’s best “bet” is to 
feature the quality shoes, and go 
after the trade of people who are 
perfectly willing to pay eight and 
ten dollars for a real pair of shoes 
that will last three or four times 
as long as the four dollar shoes. 

There are always people who 
will pay for quality, and who are 
skeptical of so-called bargains. 
Instead of trying to pull away the 
cheap trade from the chains, a 
merchant had better go after the 
quality trade and let the chain 
stores have the low priced busi- 
ness. This plan has resulted in 
many orders for our salesmen who 
would have walked out empty 
handed if they had tried to argue 
price. Price is often its own best 
selling point. 


Show the Buyer What He 
Ts Missing 


By E. I. Simmons 
Richards-Scheble Candy Company 


We have a line of low priced 
candies which for years we have 
sold to the general stores. Most 
salesmen have always felt that the 
general stores in small towns 
could not be sold on the high grade 
lines of boxed candies. The mer- 
chants have always seemed to be 
under the impression that the 
candy lines should be kept back 
in the grocery department. 

I was determined to sell more of 
our better brands of boxed choco- 
lates, so I worked out a plan to 
get the facts on what lines those 
stores were Selling in other de- 
partments. In one store in Wood- 
ward, Oklahoma, I checked up the 
stocks in all departments; I found 
lines such as Kuppenheimer cloth- 
ing, Stetson hats, Parker pens and 
all manner of high quality mer- 
chandise. 

When I had the facts in hand I 
called on the buyer who had al- 
ways bought our low priced lines 
of mixed candies. He acted as if 
he thought I was crazy when I 
told him that I wanted to put in 
a full line of our Donita choco- 
lates, our highest priced brand. 

I pointed out to him that he 
must have a quality trade. “Your 
customers are not coming in here 


to buy high priced shoes, clothing, 
hats, and other items unless they 
are in the habit of buying the best. 
You are actually driving custom- 
ers away from your store for the 
better grades of candies.” 

Then I laid out my plan. I told 
him to get a fine case and put it 
up in the front of the store along 
with the other quality merchan- 
dise. “Put our quality lines in 4 
quality atmosphere and keep this 
quality trade in your own store,” 
I told him. 

He saw the point and is today 
one of our very best customers on 
the highest priced lines we sell, 


A rouse the Buyer’s Desire 
to Lead 


By F. D. KNIGHT 
The Kelvinator Company 


A contractor who was putting 
up a string of residences abso- 
lutely refused to consider putting 
in Kelvinators, claiming that he 
couldn’t sell his houses for any 
more money if he put them in. He 
claimed that putting in a Kelvin- 
ator was simply adding $256 extra 
expense. 

After he had walked away from 
me I took it upon myself to in- 
spect one of the houses. In it I 
found the very finest electrical fix- 
tures, high grade woodwork, the 
very best bathroom and plumbing 
equipment. But in the kitchen 
there was an old fashioned ice- 
box. 

I went back and asked him to 
come and look through one of the 
buildings with me. “I don’t know 
what you build your business on,” 
I said, “but we build ours on sat- 
isfied customers. We find a satis- 
fied customer tells his friends and 
we can trace three Kelvinator sales 
to each installation. I suppose you 
feel the same way, unless you plan 
to go out of business when these 
houses are sold. 

“Now if you want everyone of 
these buyers to be a booster for 
you, why don’t you put in Kelvin- 
ators? You have the finest equip- 
ment in every other part of the 
house. You have spent money fot 
this fine equipment because other 
contractors have. As the house 
now stands you have nothing spe 
cial to talk about—no more than 


(Continued on page 380) 
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How Manufacturers Are Working 
With the Schools for Bigger Sales 


Sales Managers Find Influence of School Teachers Big 
Factor In Increasing Sales of All Kinds of Products 


EARLY one-fourth of the 
population of the United 


States will be soon starting 
to school. For the next nine 
months they will be in very close 
contact with thousands of teachers 
whose influence on their lives will 
probably remain a potent factor 
for many years to come. 

The actual purchasing power of 
this army of students is of course 
one of the biggest divisions of the 
country’s entire market. Several 
issues back Sales Management 
carried a story telling of the vast 
market for school supplies of all 
kinds. In addition to this market 
which is obvious there are two 
other markets which are a part of 
the vast school market. 


A Real Factor in Selling 
We refer to the present pur- 
chases of the students themselves, 
their influence on purchase of sup- 
plies, food products and appliances 
for the home, and the future mar- 
ket which will develop when these 
students grow up and have fam- 

ilies and homes of their own. 


At first glance many sales man- 
agers may feel that it is looking 
too far in the future to try to lay 
the foundation of good-will among 
students who will not be active 
purchasers on a large scale for 
some years to come. But the fact 
is students influence sales almost 
from the first day they enter into 
school, and their influence gradu- 
ally expands until by the time they 
are ready to pass out of the grade 
schools into high schools they are 
often heavy purchasers on their 
own account in addition to influ- 
encing the purchase of millions of 
articles by their parents. 


Many of the most astute sales 
and advertising managers in the 
country have been very successful 
in working with the schools and 
school teachers in building up a 
demand for their products. For 


| &ample, one of the large soap 
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companies put over a sampling 
campaign several years ago that 
distributed more than 
samples of their product. 


They offered to send every 
teacher as many samples of their 
soap as there were students under 
his or her supervision. In return 
for the samples the teachers were 
required to agree to have each stu- 
dent take home a pledge card and 
bring it back signed with the name 
of the parents. The card when 
signed was a pledge by the parents 
and the students that the students 
would come to school each day 
with clean hands and faces. 


a million 


The idea was first tried out on 
a small scale and it proved so suc- 
cessful that the company was lit- 
erally deluged with requests for 
samples from the teachers. The 
company is still using a variation 
of the plan. It was necessary to 
cut some of the red tape which was 
first employed, but as it is work- 
ing today it is a very practicable 
and forceful method of getting 
samples into the hands of thou- 
sands of consumers under the most 
favorable of circumstances. 


More than Good Will 


While the good-will value is 
doubtless well worth while for the 
impressions made so early on the 
minds of thousands of children, the 
plan is justified by the actual influ- 
ence it has on immediate sales in 
neighborhoods where the teachers 
cooperate in the distribution of 
samples. 

One well known manufacturer of 
breakfast foods has been very suc- 
cessful in winning the cooperation 
of teachers by sending a large 
lithographed chart showing the va- 
rious processes in the manufacture 
of his product. The teachers use 
this chart in the class room in con- 
nection with talks on the proper 
kinds of food. 

The modern school teacher is 
called upon to do many things 


which the old time school teacher 
never dreamed of. In hundreds of 
schools undernourished, anemic or 
backward students are given per- 
sonal attention and often the teach- 
ers will recommend that the stu- 
dents take up certain diets. In 
many cases the teachers give regu- 
lar lectures on foods and health. 

One sales manager of a large 
food product company had a small 
daughter who refused to drink 
milk, in spite of the fact that the 
doctor had prescribed milk for the 
child. Her parents were utterly 
unable to persuade her to drink 
milk. One morning at breakfast 
she calmly asked for a glass of 
milk. When questioned as to the 
reason for the sudden change of 
the young lady’s heart she said 
that her teacher had explained that 
all growing children needed milk 
to make them strong, well and 
pretty! 


The Teachers’ Influence 


This incident at home convinced 
the sales manager that his com- 
pany could well afford to win the 
good-will and cooperation of the 
school teachers of the country. 
Today they are offering free sam- 
ples of their products to teachers 
who will agree to distribute them 
carefully and explain the value of 
the food to the students. 


In one prominent school journal 
reaching primary school teachers 
there are a number of advertisers 
who use large space regularly to 
sell certain products. One com- 
pany sells huge quantities of pen- 
cils through the students. It is a 
variation of the old “trust-scheme” 
plan of selling, refined and shorn 
of its objectionable features. For 
every gross of pencils sold the 
advertisers will give some pre- 
mium for use in the school room. 
Pencil sharpeners, pictures, flags, 
maps, and all manner of specialties 
are offered as premiums for the 
sale of various useful items. Many 

(Continued on page 385) 
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Photo courtesy The Stimulus. 


The service grocers are putting up a fight to increase sales by sponsoring the “Phone for Food” campaign. 


Here is 


one store’s equipment for going after business over the telephone. 


A Survey of Merchandising Trends 
in the Grocery Field 


The Fifth of a Series of Reports Dealing With Some Present 
Revolutionary Jobbing Practices in Principal Lines of Business 


Eastern 


URING the past few months 
1) a good many acres of print 
_ paper in the aggregate have 
been covered with expositions oi 
the sins, omissions and shortcom- 
ings of the wholesale grocer. Most 
of the writers have agreed that 
something was radically wrong 
with him, but the bulletins issued 
from the bedside have seldom co- 
incided as to diagnosis, and the 
attendant physicians have pretty 
nearly come to blows over their 
prescriptions. A number of prac- 
titioners have declared that if the 
patient did not immediately swal- 
low their particular nostrums with 
his eyes shut he was doomed to 
extinction, while perhaps an equal 
number have washed their hands 
of the case and gone away to pre- 
pare the obituary notices. 
Prophets have not been wanting 
to assure us as to exactly what 
fate was in store for the jobber if 
he did not mend his ways accord- 
ing to specifications, but these 
have not noticeably agreed any 
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By Roy W. Johnson 


Editor, ‘‘Sales Management’’ Magazine 


better among themselves than the 
doctors, 

And in the meantime the jobber 
has gone along dealing with condi- 
tions instead of theories, and doing 
the best he could (according to his 
individual ability) to make a defi- 
nite, self-contained business yield 
a profit. The trouble with most 
of the critics and prognosticators, 
as I see it, is the fact that they 
insist upon treating the jobber as 
a factor in some particular scheme 
or system of merchandising, while 
the jobber is primarily interested 
in the immediate problem of mak- 
ing his business pay. If he re- 
gards himself as a factor in a 
scheme of distribution at all, he 
does so only after he has solved 
the problem of meeting his ex- 
penses and showing a profit at the 
end of the year. 

That is a distinction that I think 
must be clearly understood before 
any intelligent conclusions can be 
based upon this—or any other— 
discussion of merchandising trends 


and general trade _ conditions. 
The jobber’s immediate self-inter- 
est has got to be taken into ac- 
count in any plan that seeks to 
win his cooperation, and any 
scheme for his reformation and 
restoration to his former glory 1s 
not likely to prove successful ex- 
cept upon the same basis. 

In a word, what we are consid- 
ering in this article is not the job- 
ber as a purely abstract “factor of 
distribution,” but the jobber as a 
concrete and tangible individual 
who has got to make both ends 
meet under actual (not theoreti- 
cal) conditions, or go out of busi- 
ness. It happens that in the gro- 
cery field there are so many 0 
these concrete individuals fight 
ing for a share of the business that 
the situation is rapidly becoming 
acute, and it is probable that de- 
velopments will take place rather 
sooner than in other fields. 

It does not alter the fact, how- 
ever, that the type of jobbing 
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survive and flourish will be that 
which is best able to earn net 
profits from its operation, and not 
necessarily that one which hap- 
pens to be in harmony with some- 
body’s pet merchandising theory. 


From my own observation of 


the situation I am inclined to 
agree with those who vociferate 
that the grocery jobber is, gener- 
ally speaking, ceasing to perform 
his time-honored functions as a 
distributor. To an_ increasingly 
large extent, it appears that job- 
bers in this field are getting on the 
basis where they serve the manu- 
facturer merely as a Selling agent 
on commission besides acting as a 
credit shock-absorber, or else be- 
come purveyors of private-branded 
merchandise on their own account. 

The old-line wholesaler who 
kept the factory wheels turning by 
placing orders for six or nine 
months in advance, and provided 
local reservoir of merchandise to 
be tapped when and as wanted, 
has very largely faded out of the 
picture. I have talked with spec- 
ialty manufacturers who seemed 
to feel that the old-line jobber did 
this out of the deliberate malice of 
his heart, and who were therefore 
inclined to curse the whole job- 


| bing tribe from Dan to Beersheba 


and back again as the deliberate 
enemies of advertised, trademarked 
goods in general. I have talked 
with others who have regarded the 
fading out of the old-line jobber 
as merely one of the untoward 
conditions resulting from the war, 
and who expect to get back on the 
old, pleasant basis again in some 
indefinite future when things have 
“settled down.” A glance at some 


_ of the figures, however, will serve 


| ber’s attitude, and that the 


to indicate, I think, that it was 
something besides malice that led 
to the change in the old-line job- 
“war 
conditions” merely accentuated a 
process that had long been under 
Way. 

According to a market analysis 
Prepared by the National Whole- 
sale Grocers’ Association, there 
are today 6,348 wholesale grocers 
in the United States. On the basis 


| of the 1920 census figures, that is 


wis 


| one wholesaler for every 16,652 


consumers, These wholesalers do 


a total annual business that is esti- 
mated at $4,104,597,274; which is 
a little more than 36 per cent of 
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much. 


Are there too many grocery stores? 
In 1850 there were 192 families for every grocery—today there 
are but 51 families for every grocery store, and the weekly sales volume has 
dropped from $1,920 to $510—yet the overhead has jumped enormously. 


Grocery Population Families Weekly 
Year stores per store per stere Sales volume 
Ls ee eee 24,479 960 192 $1,920 
pi eer ee 40,000 850 186 1,860 
) | epee 74,410 527 105 1,050 
BO beste sais 101,849 490 98 980 
ROR aac we kas 114,849 574 108 1,080 
DS ER eee 156,479 423 84 840 
DUNG hididclaee aad 195,432 470 94 940 
J) Ree 300,000 310 63 630 
1 > Pa eee 327,122 208 51 510 


These figures seem to indicate as 


the grand total of food product 
sales at wholesale prices. 

The average number of retail 
customers per wholesaler is 90, 
divided as follows: 


Retail grocery stores... .....06086. 327,212 
Deheatesseh StOrts 6. ccc cc cesccess 5,289 
GenGtE . MOREE. cece ms tewenccee 148,715 
Department Ores ..ccccccesesess 371 
GONE de at otes Gawetudanaaats 15,904 
INGMDUEMINDN: 2oicdacictawaeewaacncwes 76,623 
Fotal retail ovtlete..ccccscc ccc 570,114 


The average number of consum- 
ers per retail outlet (1920 census) 
is 185. And in addition there are 
the 24,857 chain stores handling 
groceries which, generally speak- 
ing, do not figure as customers of 
the wholesalers at all, but which 
do serve to reduce the volume of 
sales of his customers. 

The average wholesale grocer, 
therefore (assuming for the mo- 
ment that such an_ individual 
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actually exists—which he doesn’t), 
is a business concern which is serv- 
ing 90 customers, each of whom in 
turn serves 185 consumers, and his 
annual gross sales amount to 
$646,595. 

Now let’s take a look at what 
has been happening to the old-line 
wholesaler, who used to be such a 
solid factor in the trade. In par- 
ticular, I want to call attention to 
something that has been happen- 
ing to his immediate market. 

The figures. tabulated on this 
page are, in my opinion, rather 
significant, although they do not 
by any means tell the whole story: 

On the basis of that table it is 
not so difficult to see one of the 
reasons (and I think the main 
reason) why the old-line whole- 
saler has so largely abandoned the 
practice of buying in carload lots, 


a. 
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It is this type of independent store that is standing ground against the chain 


stores and helping the jobbers in 


their fight to hold ground against 


the many innovations in distribution methods. 
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las CHAIN STORES 
No. : No. Sales Outlets Estimated Total 
STATE Jobbers ae < Gross Retail | (Grocers, Res- F les at No. % 
- Grocers taurants, Wholesale Prices Stores Total Sales Total Grocery of Total 
Hotels, etc.) Sales Volume 
Alabama..........| 190 | $ 96,945,996.00 9,027 16,911 |$  246,558,270.00 126 | $ 4,193,280.00 | $ 1,677,312.00 0.41 
ALMOND. ois 0.0.0 0 :0ic'i3 51 13,821,812.00 461 1,266 35,087,010.00 16 532,480.00 212,992.00 0.55 
Arkansas .......... 196 72,128,248.00 6,627 13,142 183,981,420.00 110 3,660,800.00 1,464,320.00 0.76 
California......... 145 132,083,986.00 6,822 15,408 359,820,405.00 898 29,885,440.00 11,844,176.00 0.33 
COWERAD. «ois 25:5: 47 37,188,066.00 2,518 5,436 98,661 ,045.00 171 5,690,880.00 2,276,352.00 2.04 
Connecticut....... 74 52,082,470.00 3,809 5,944 144,716,255.00 436 14,510,080.00 5,804,032.00 4. 
Delaware......... 11 8,500,846.00 1,057 1,643 23,415,315.00 65 2,163,200.00 865,280.00 4.1 
Dist. of Col....... 18 14,118,122.00 1,283 1,997 45,944,905.00 320 10,649,600.00 4,259,840.00 8.8 
PROD csc neste 166 39,277,980.00 3,783 7,701 101,689,350.00 105 3,494,400.00 1,397,760.00 0.9 
Georgia..........-| 308 118,133,888.00 | 12,300 21,342 304,087,360.00 263 8,752,640.00 3,501,056.00 1.15 
DMI Es ok ais 4 sreia's 22 17,952,004.00 893 2,089 45,345,930.00 14 465,920.00 186,368.00 0.4 
MBBUIS. asccscsienc 243 254,623,552.00 | 20,318 31,733 680,954,400.00 | 1,334 44,395,520.00 17,758,208.00 0.26 
Indiana....... 144 117,951,260.00 9,161 15,764 307,690,950.00 385 12,812,800.00 5,125,120.00 1.6 conc 
ROWR ss cssencean 90 100,412,978.00 5,672 11,693 257,422,205.00 192 6,389,760.00 2,555,904.00 0.9 ‘ 
CO ae ee 93 73,216;810.00 4,909 10,333 185,771,985.00 82 2,729,960.00 1,091,984.00 0.53 neq 
Kentucky......... 174 88,436,700.00 | 11,933 21,597 228,746, 150.00 230 7,654,400.00 3,061,760.00 7.3 of s 
LowsMns............ 180 74,778,594.00 6,492 11,915 188,843,445.00 57 1,896,960.00 758,784.00 0.4 a ol 
RAMINO s.ceeca<esh , 55 32,978,636.00 3,020 5,378 85,641,470.00 96 3,194,880.00 1,277,952.00 1.4 I 
Maryland......... 76 57,065,218.00 6,201 9,339 152,214,405.00 287 9,551,360.00 3,820,544.00 2.4 on a 
Massachusetts. ... 182 138,968,872.00 9,759 14,144 404,497,380.00 | 1,715 57,075,200.00 22,830,080.00 5.6 ing 
Michigan........ 147 146,671,832.00 8,638 16,487 385, 183,260.00 556 18,503,680.00 7,401,472.00 1.9 0 
Minnesota....... 73 98,275,662.00 3,954 9,312 250,548, 125.00 146 4,858,970.00 1,943,588.00 0.7 
Mississippi........] 170 74,593,604.00 3,970 11,536 188,014,890.00 46 1,530,880.00 612,352.00 0.32 start 
re 181 132,280,774.00 | 12,010 20,074 357,425,775.00 803 26,723,840.00 10,689,536.00 2.9 cour 
Montana........ 44 22,567,610.00 930 2,695 57,633,345.00 44 1,464,320.00 485,728.00 0.8 
Nepraska......... 53 53,622,240.00 | | 3,023 6,532 136,118,960.00 162 2,063,360.00 825,344.00 0.6 of g 
INGVBOR S85. ).0:5 14 3,104,662.00 {451 1,099 8,127,735.00 11 366,080.00 146,432.00 1.8 num 
New Hampshire... 24 18,423,822.00 1,300 2,374 47,623,715.00 47 1,564, 160.00 625,664.00 1.3 
New Jersey...... 100 96,126,168.00 | 8,941 13,618 331,369,500.00 | 2,736 | 91,054,080.00 | 36,421,632.00 | 10.8 hum 
New Mexico..... 58 14,908,396.00 1,187 2,099 37,836,750.00 17 565,760.00 226,304.00 0.59 arral 
New York....... 487 378,165,848.00 | 29,203 40,152 1,090,448,460.00 | 4,358 | 145,034,240.00 58,013,696.00 5.3 to v 
North Carolina. 373 106,364,798.00 | 11,300 19,338 268,707,915.00 84 2,795,920.00 1,118,368.00 0.4 
North Dakota.... 24 26,609,520.00 1,754 3,677 67,921,560.00 42 1,397,760.00 559,104.00 0.8 pow' 
(CUES eee eee 202 203,981,972.00 | 15,519 27,112 604,736,370.00 | 2,848 94,781,440.00 37,912,576.00 6.1 buvi 
Oklahoma........ 123 84,442,158.00 6,800 11,973 212,569,715.00 ld 1,464,320.00 585,728.00 0.28 sae 
SPGGON 5 .50'e00. 34 32,037,058.00 2,306 3,827 82,255,845.00 65 2,163,200.00 865,280.00 1.05 seve 
Pennsylvania..... 395 315,283,378.00 | 27,304 40,972 915,601,785.00 | 3,825 | 127,395,840.00 50,957,336.00 5.5 on t 
Rhode Island..... 26 24,546,018.00 1,803 2,346 63,461,685.00 63 2,096,640.00 838,656.00 Ls 
South Carolina....| 177 69,580,888.00 6,458 10,961 176,791,020.00 85 2,828,800.00 1,135,520.00 0.6 
South Dakota..... 29 26,242,430.00 1,688 3,468 66,837,435.00 37 1,231,360.00 492,544.00 0.7 
Tennessee......... 179 87,554,882.00 | 10,561 19,187 245,477,925.00 799 26,590,720.00 10,636,288.00 4.3 Tr 
NORDS ois cies ee aes 432 193,632,472.00 | 12,245 21,340 489,638,940.00 167 5,557,760.00 2,223,104.00 4.5 factc 
SIF 8 acini 18 18,049,288.00 1,309 2,295 47,186,580.00 62 2,063,360.00 825,344.00 LZ a 
Vermont..........| 18 14,322,744.00 | 1,278 2,062 37,004,940.00 | 36 | — 1,198,080.00 479,232.00 | 1.28 poss 
i) rs 214 92,166,910.00 | 10,612 18,909 242,464,635.00 362 12,047,360.00 4,818,944.00 2. right 
Washington....... 51 55,114,402.00 2,618 5,298 142,445,205.00 140 4,659,200.00 1,863,680.00 1.3 rule 
West Virginia. .... 105 59,798, 130.00 6,968 14,344 153,688,605.00 126 4,193,280.00 1,677,312.00 1.08 
Wisconsin......... 104 107,511,678.00 6,481 11,219 276,367,035.00 228 7,587,840.00 3,035, 136.00 1.09 bour 
Wyoming......... 28 7,951,892.00 416 1,033 20,412,210.00 16 532,480.00 212,992.00 1.04 equa 
MOIR scsscin 6,348 | $4,104,597,274.00 | 327,122 | 570,114 {$1 1,084,989, 975.00 24,857 | $824,013,200.00 | $329,398,716.00 2.99 
er 
- _ unde 
© alloy 
3 Fi 
The figures above show that the total volume of chain store business the country over is small—only 2.99 per cent of F too ; 
the total, but in the thickly populated states, such as New Jersey, Ohio, and Pennsylvania they are making rapid strides. 3 ity ; 
; a , P cond 
and why nearly eighty per cent of families, the same average retailer It is to be remembered also that F ing 
the manufacturers consulted in today is buying on the basis of during this same period the devel- I to - 
connection with this report state only 51 families. The size of the opment of specialty merchandis- P in 
that the service they are receiving average order has shrunk by ing has very largely taken place, sibili 
from jobbers is steadily decreas- nearly 40 per cent in 25 years, but and the number of individual A brott 
ing in value. For years on end the cost of getting and handling products has been vastly mP> Se 
the jobber’s market has been split- the order has not shrunk in pro- creased. Where the jobber in 1900 lite 
ting up into smaller and smaller portion. As a matter of fact it could satisfy the normal require | ie, 
units, and the sales units which has materially increased. “Hand- ments of his trade by carrying man 
go to make up his annual volume to-mouth buying” was undoubt- stocks of perhaps half a dozen dif- the 
of business have become smaller edly encouraged by the conditions ferent brands, he would have 7 deper 
and smaller on the average. Where that followed the collapse of the carry many times that number o! vice 
the average retailer in 1900, for war bubble, but in the grocery brands in order to do the same Th 
example, placed an order that was field at least, its roots go a good thing today. It is noteworthy F Pra 
based on the requirements of 84 y 
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deal deeper than that. 


(Continued on page 373) 
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Our New Compensation Plan Solves 
the Neglected Item Problem 


Paying Men On Basis of Sales Resistance Reduces Expenses 
and Gives Every Man an Equal Chance for Big Earnings 


By Harry T. Bussman 


Vice-President, Bussman Manufacturing Company, St. Louis, Missouri 


the misunderstandings, and 
the generally unsatisfactory 
conditions that come as a result of 
inequalities in the compensation 
of salesmen, we have worked out 
a plan that puts every salesman 
on an equal footing so far as earn- 
ing possibilities are concerned. 
Our compensation method really 
starts with the division of the 
country into territories. Instead 
of giving each salesman a certain 
number of states of a certain 
number of population, we have 
arranged our territories according 
to what we estimate the buying 
power of the territory to be. This 
buying power is determined in 
several different ways, depending 
on the character of the line. 


Poise: nis of the discontent, 


How We Allot Territories 


Traveling facilities and other 
factors we cannot control make it 
possible for us always to hew 
right to the line in following this 
tule for the setting of territorial 
boundaries. These and other in- 
equalities which arise are taken 
care of by a system of allowances. 
There are five different conditions 
under which we will make these 


* allowances. 


First: Where the territory is 
too small to give equal opportun- 
ity compared to other men. This 
condition exists only where travel- 
Ing facilities make it impractical 


to give a man as large a territory, 


from the standpoint of sales pos- 
sibilities, as we have given his 
brother salesmen. 

Second: Where we have not 
been able to get a sufficient num- 


. ber of distributors for the sales- 
> man. 


| the f 


This condition arises from 
act that our salesmen are not 
depended on to open new jobbing 
accounts. 


Third: Where competition is 


» Yety excessive, such as Chicago 
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and New York territories. Men 
in these territories have to work 
harder to get the same percentage 
of their possible volume’ so we 
feel that they are entitled to an 
allowance over the men who do 
not have to meet as strong com- 
petition. 

Fourth: Where our products are 
comparatively new in the territory. 
When a territory has not been 
worked as long as most of the 
other territories the salesman 
working in it meets with greater 
sales resistance than the salesman 
who is in an established territory, 
but this increased resistance is 
equalized by the territorial allow- 
ance, 

Fifth: Where assistant sales- 
men are employed in the terri- 
tory. At first glance this may 
seem like a strange reason for 
allowing the salesman a special 
allowance, but this allowance is 
made because the salary and ex- 
penses of these assistants are de- 
ducted from the bonus which the 
senior salesman for the territory 
would receive on the same volume 
of business if he did not have the 
assistants. 


The Salary Plan 


All of our senior salesmen work 
on a salary plus expenses plus 
bonus plan. 

Since headquarters can have no 
way of knowing what percentage 
of the total business from any 
given territory is the result of the 
efforts of any individual junior 
salesman all of the junior men are 
kept on a straight salary basis. 
The senior salesman, however, can 
and usually does, share his bonus 
with his junior men. This divi- 
sion when it is made, is entirely 
up to the senior salesman for 
whom the junior is working. 

The salary the salesman is to 
receive is arranged with each 


individual salesman. Since salaries 
are taken into account in figuring 
the bonus, as will be explained 
later, these differences in salary 
have no effect upon the earning 
possibilities of any of the men. 

The amount of salary to be paid 
to any individual salesman is 
based on a number of factors such 
as his probable living expenses in 
his territory, his age, the size of 
his family, and his previous earn- 
ings. In all cases, we try to make 
the man’s salary large enough so 
that he will be free from financial 
worries, but at the same time we 
try to keep it small enough so that 
he will have -a real incentive to 
earn as large a bonus as possible 
during the year. While the salary 
is always large enough to cover 
the man’s legitimate living ex- 
penses he must depend upon his 
bonus for his savings as well as 
for the luxuries he wants. 


Savings Make the Bonus 


The annual bonus is figured ex- 
actly as if the men were working 
on a straight commission basis 
with a drawing account. There is 
a fixed rate of compensation for 
sales of each item in the line. At 
the end of the year the salesmen’s 
compensation is figured on these 
rates and the salary and expenses 
(other than expenses paid by the 
company) are deducted from this 
amount. The difference goes to 
the salesman as his bonus. 

Our compensation or commis- 
sion rates, which are the same for 
all territories, are based on the 
amount of sales resistance which 
the salesman is apt to meet in the 
sale of the product. 

It has been our experience that 
this method of fixing the rate of 
commission upon which to base 
the annual bonus has several ad- 
vantages over the more gener- 
ally used method of determining 
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compensation rates by the margin 
of gross profit on the item. While 
the latter method may have its 
advantages for firms which do a 
strictly jobbing business, it has 
some very pronounced disadvan- 
tages for a manufacturer. 

The bulk of our raw materials 
are purchased on contract. To 
prevent excessive stocks of either 
raw materials or finished products 
from accumulating, with the loss 
which always accompanies such 
an accumulation, it is necessary 
for our salesmen to make their 
quotas on each of the six lines we 
manufacture. Salesmen will do 
this as long as their efforts on all 
the items in the line produce about 
the same net income for the same 
amount of work. 

If, however, our compensation 
rates were based upon the margin 
of gross profit on the various items 
in the line the salesman would 
have a tendency to push those 
items which had a large margin of 
profit and a low sales resistance, 
with the result that we would be 
oversold on these items and have 
excessive stocks of the itemis 
which showed a smaller margin of 
profit and a higher sales resist- 
ance. 


Two Classes of Expenses 


By the time we had worked our 
method of compensation out to 
this point, we had equalized the 
gross earning possibilities of the 
salesmen, but the difference in ex- 
penses of the various salesmen still 
left a differential in the possible 
net earnings of the men in the 
various territories. 

After a careful analysis of the 
salesmen’s expense accounts for 
several previous years we came to 
the conclusion that salesmen’s ex- 
penses divided themselves into 
two classes—those which were in- 
herent in the territory and those 
which were the result of the indi- 
vidual salesman’s selling methods. 

A salesman who had a territory 
which was geographically large 
necessarily spent a great deal more 
for railroad fare and hotels than a 
salesman whose territory was con- 
fined to one large city and a few 
nearby points. To equalize this 
difference we decided that the 
company should pay all traveling 
expenses and that these traveling 
expenses should not be deducted 
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from the salesman’s bonus at the 
end of the year. 

These traveling expenses which 
are known in the organization as 
company expenses, include all 
railroad fare, sleeper charges, and 
hotel bills. 

As a further step in equaliza- 
tion, and also to save time in 
checking salesmen’s expense ac- 
counts, all of the allowances for 
all of these expenses have been 
standardized. The amounts stand- 
ardized on are the result of a very 
careful study of the 1924 expense 
accounts. They apply on all trips 
made to towns more than twenty 
miles distant from the center of 
the salesman’s headquarters city. 

The exact amount of all railroad 
fare is allowed whether the sales- 
man travels by rail or automobile. 
Where the salesman uses a sleeper 
the actual cost of the sleeper fare 
plus fifty cents for tips, etc., is 
company expense. The allowance 
for hotel expenses and meals is 
based upon the population of the 
city where the salesman is stop- 
ping. 

All of the cities which our sales- 
men visit are divided into three 
groups. 

Group number one contains all 
of the cities with less than 15,000 
population. Group number two 
includes all cities with a popula- 
tion of from 15,000 to 50,000. 
Group three is composed of all the 
cities in the United States having 
a population of more than 50,000 
people. 

There is a definite allowance for 
breakfast, dinner and lodging in 
each of. these three groups. No 
allowance is made for lunch as the 
cost of lunch is the same whether 
the salesman is in his headquarters 
city or on the road. 


A Check on Extravagance 


Our experience has proven that 
this not only equalizes the differ- 
ential in the potential net earnings 
of the salesmen, but that it also 
eliminates the tendency to make 
men oOver-conservative in deciding 
when to make a special trip to 
land some unusually attractive 
order, as it is often desirable to 
have our men do. When the sales- 
men paid their own railroad fares 
and hotel bills or had them de- 
ducted from their yearly bonus, 
they were prone to pass up a 
profitable order rather than take a 


the year. 


chance of simply being out the ex. 
penses of their trip. Mcaking these 


items a company expense has 
entirely eliminated this trouble. 
Two factors prevent salesmen 
from going off on wild goose 
chases at the company’s expense, 
First, they realize as well as we 
do that every wild goose chase 
which they make is a dead loss 
both to themselves and the com- 
pany. We do not have to tell them 
that time spent upon_useless trips 
is just that much time taken away 
from work which would help to 
increase their bonus at the end of 
Second, we furnish each 
salesman with a traveling sched- 
ule. At the time this schedule is 
given to the salesman he is told 
that he can make additional trips 
without hesitation if the circum- 
stances justify the trip, but that 
we reserve the right to charge any 
extra trips he may make against 
his yearly bonus in the event that 
he cannot justify them. The lib- 
eral interpretation which we place 
on the word “justify” relieves the 
salesman of all doubt as to 
whether or not any trip which 
should be made can be justified. 


Greater Efforts from Salesmen 


The other class of salesmen’s 
expenses (those which result 
largely from his methods of work- 
ing) include such items as enter- 
tainment, club memberships, and 
so on, and are known in the or- 
ganization as personal expenses. 
These are deducted from the 
amount of the salesman’s bonus at 
the end of the year. 

Our present method of compen- 
sation has given every man on the 
sales force the feeling that it 1 
up to him to make just as much 


money as the next man, and our f 
salesmen have put their shoulders [ 
to the wheel as only men who art F 
confident that they are being — 


treated fairly can do. The salary 
phase of the plan has done away 
with the financial worries which s0 
often burden the salesman who 
works upon a straight commission 
basis, while the bonus has stood 
in front of them to lure them ™ 
like the pot of gold at the end of 
the rainbow. The basing of com 


S 9 Uae 


pensation rates upon sales resist: ‘ 
ance instead of gross profits has 7 


greatly reduced the tendency © f 


oversell one or two items at the 
expense of other items in the line. 
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Federal Lamp Stages a Convention 
to Boost Jobbers’ Sales 


Week of Hilarity and Play Coupled With Real Work Sends 
Jobbers Home With Renewed Zeal for Selling Mazda Lamps 


Rookie tapped him on the shoulder 
And asked: “Wherefore dost muse?” 

He turned about and told “Rook,” 
“For something I did lose.” 

“Come close and I will let you hear.” 
Which Rook did with a glance. 

He whispered in Rook’s clam shell ear, 
“The creases in my pants.” 


OME of the biggest electrical 
jobbers in the country, at- 


tending the recent sales con- 
ference camp of the Federal 
Lamp Company, miniature Mazda 
lamp division of the General Elec- 
tric Company, might have told this 
to the “Rookies.” For five days, 
sales managers, vice presidents 
and presidents of well known job- 
bing houses forgot about collars 
and creases in their trousers. 
White duck and camp clothes put 
them on a “more equal and work- 
able basis,” for they had convened 
at Cleveland to learn more about 
selling Mazda lamps. Then, too, 
if it was necessary to take a duck- 
ing in the Nela swimming pool for 
being late to a session, the light 
camp clothes would dry quicker. 


The lamp business is a small 
percentage of the electrical or au- 


.tomobile accessory jobber’s_ sales 


volume. Nevertheless, the jobbers 
were willing to set aside business 
for a whole week in order to at- 
tend this annual camp of the Fed- 
eral Lamp Company, for two rea- 
sons: (1) They always go away 
with valuable sales and manage- 
ment information not only in re- 
gard to increasing the sale of 
lamps, but also in connection with 
better management of their busi- 
ness in general, (2) The Federal 
camps have always been so well 
organized from a business as well 
aS an entertainment standpoint 
that they attract jobbers from all 
parts of the country. 


_ Other concerns believing that it 
is difficult and even impossible to 
get the close cooperation of job- 
bers in pushing their products, can 


take a lesson from the Federal 
plan, 


By Edwin H. Shanks 


This lamp company makes no 
bones about the main purpose of 


Hal Rives (left), general manager and 
director, Chanslor & Lyon Company, 
Los Angeles; Roy Bennett (right), 
general sales manager. 


The costumes for the 1925 rookie squad were a knockout. 
rookies taking a lesson in discipline. 
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the camp being to sell the jobbers 
on the company, its policies and 
the possibilities for doing more 
business in lamps. Officials of 
large and small jobbing houses 
attend with a realization that this 
is the true purpose. However, they 
always know that the method of 
selling them on the lamp business 
and its possibilities does not take 
the old stereotyped form of telling 
iobbers of the wonderful company, 
the wonderful men at the head of 
it, the wonderful product, and a 
lot of other “wonderfuls” which 
makes jobbers yawn. All of this 
is taken for granted by the jobbers 
attending the Federal camp. 

Too many manufacturers fail 
in getting maximum cooperation 
from the jobber because in their 
over-anxiety to sell their company 
and their product, they resort to 
the old stereotyped superlatives, 
which are about as impressive as 
a flivver with a flat tire on a coun- 
try road. . 

The Federal method of selling 
their proposition to jobbers so that 
they will be prompted to go out 
and develop more lamp business is 
to present at the camp sessions 


Here we see the 
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Each day cne rookie was selected to 
act in the capacity of cigarette “girl” 


merchandising plans and selling 
ideas that will assist the jobbers 
in doing exactly what is expected 
of them, Furthermore, the camp 
was so efficiently and interestingly 
operated that jobbers could not 
help being impressed with the gen- 
eral efficiency of the entire com- 
pany. 

The strictest kind of discipline 
was maintained at this camp. This 
is the usual practice each year. 
The entire program was carried 
out with clock-like precision from 
the time of registration on Sun- 
day, until camp was broken at 
noon of the following Saturday. 
There was plenty of time for hilar- 
ity, however, and it is the opinion 
of the officials of this company 
that the discipline insisted upon 
never interfered with the good 
time enjoyed by the attending 
jobbers, but on the other hand 
added to it. Too many conven- 
tions are operated on the theory 
that they “don’t want to be too 
strict with the boys,” with the 
result that there is a failure to con- 
trol the situation and accomplish 
the very purpose of the conven- 
tion. The Federal method of 
organizing their camp avoids such 
a situation. 

The organization of the Federal 
camp is as follows: A company 
executive acted as the camp 


“captain.” He had a “lieutenant” 
to assist him. One man was placed 
in charge of the banquet; one in 
charge of athletics; one in charge 
of the “rookies”; one man ran the 
show, and another was in charge 
of the camp fire. The camp was 
planned some months in advance 
by a committee of executives. 

The Federal salesmen from divi- 
sion offices assembled at 9:30 on 
August 2, at the Hotel Cleveland. 
At 11 o’clock they retired to the 
Nela camp office for registering. 
It was here that the rookies were 
required to put on their conspicu- 
ous costumes and prepare them- 
selves to respectfully answer to 
the beck and call of everyone in 
camp during the week. The corps 
of rookies was made up of Federal 
salesmen and managers who had 
not attended any previous camp. 

“Here, Rookie,” commanded one 
of the guests. 

“Yes, sir. 
sir,” he 
salute. 

“Get me a_ rubber 
make it snappy.” 

“Yes, sir. Right away, sir.” 

And away the rookie went to 
produce quickly the desired mer- 
chandise, with the fear that a good 
paddling or a ducking in the pool 
would result if he didn’t. 

Rookies took care of the bag- 
gage of all guests. They served 
cigars and refreshments upon re- 
quest. They were called out of 
their bed of straw at midnight to 
remove mud from shoes of a guest 
who might accidentally step in a 
puddle around the camp at mid- 
night, or any other hour of the 


At your pleasure, 
replied, with a_ polite 


band, and 


twenty-four. 
camp dog when requested. By the 
end of the week every rookie was 
thoroughly initiated into Federal 
camp life. 

The rookie corps served a dual 


They washed the 


purpose. They were a source of 
amusement and convenience for 
the old-timers, in the first place; 
but secondly, and most important 
of all, when a man has been put 
through the discipline of a rookie 
squad, he has shown his mettle 
and his ability to take orders from 
others when necessary. This is 
just one of the many stunts intro- 
duced into the man-building and 
executive-developing plan of this 
organization. 

The rookie stunt was extended 
to a mild degree to the jobbers. 
Each day a different jobber was 
appointed “rookie of the day,” and 
they all entered heartily into the 
spirit of the plan. 

The entire camp was conducted 
in well constructed tents—from 
registration to banquet. As soon 
as the rookies had delivered all the 
baggage to the tents of the vari- 
ous guests and camp clothes had 
been donned, a general meeting 
was called in the open air, and the 
camp opened with an address by 
a home office executive. [ollow- 
ing this, there were separate divi- 
sion meetings which were contin- 
ued over to Monday morning. On 
Monday afternoon the “Society of 
Federal Regulars” held a meeting 
for the purpose of laying final 
plans for taking care of the job- 
bers who were to arrive the 
next day. Tuesday morning was 

(Continued on page 366) 


Every session started on time because jobbers and company representatives 
alike feared a ducking in the camp pool for a second offense of late arrival. 
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THE BRITISH ISLES 
The very life of England 
depends on securing food 
products grown thousands 
of miles away. The re- 
markable financial recov- 
ery and the compactness 
of this market make it one 
of the most promising in 
Europe. 


V V ITHIN three hours from the city 
of London is a population more than 
one-fourth of the entire United States. 


In the entire length of Great Britain 
there is no railroad journey equal 
to the distance from New York to 
Chicago—yet a population almost half 
as large as our whole country is con- 
centrated in this compact market. 


The J. Walter Thompson Company 
has gathered together information on 
the British Market from official 
sources, and condensed facts of inter- 
est to Americans selling abroad into 
a special 48-page market analysis— 


\ FACTS that tell you 


where to sell in 


British Markets 


“The Population Handbook of Great 
Britain and Ireland.” 


This handbook contains 


—1921 official British census figures 
together withthe population per square 
mile, and the percentage of urban and 
rural population for each county. 


—a list of cities of 25,000 inhabitants 
or over and the percentage of increase 
in the population of each since 1911. 


—tables listing the number of whole- 
salers and retailers in eight different 
industries with the number of each to 
be found in any given county. 


—maps illustrating the geographical 
distribution of industries and the prin- 
cipal markets and their trading areas. 


We shall be glad to send a complimentary copy 
of ‘‘The Population Handbook of Great Britain 
and Ireland’’upon request, to Americans inter- 
ested in British markets. Write to the Statistical 
Dept., J. Walter Thompson Company, 244 
Madison Avenue, New York. 


J. WaLTER THOMPSON CoMPANY ADVERTISING 


NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON CINCINNATI 


SAN FRANCISCO LONDON 


Hives 
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The territory on this map 
is that which “A. B. C.” 
also defines as the “True 
Cleveland Trading Radius.”’ 
This is the territory in 
which Cleveland newspapers 
distribute their “City and 
Suburban” circulation. The 
Cleveland Press has 41,043 
more circulation here than 
the other evening newspa- 
per, and 43,512 more cir- 
culation here than the larg- 
est morning newspaper. 


Ame on the front cover of the Cleveland Telephone Directory details 
the cities and towns in northern Ohio which the Cleveland business 
man can call by giving his local operator the number wanted. This is 
the district in which the telephone company has found that the Cleveland 
business man does business—and has adjusted its facilities to meet that 
demand. This is the area over which Cleveland has influence. This 
is the Zrue ‘Cleveland Market.” 


This is our **‘ Market.’’ 82% of Press circulation is concentrated here, where 
The Press has 41,043 more circulation than any other daily newspaper. 


This is your ‘*Market.’’ Akron isn’t init. Toledo isn’t init. Ashtabula 
isn’t in it. When you want to talk to people in those cities, go there and 
use the *phones or the newspapers. It’s less expensive. When you want 
to talk to Cleveland ‘‘Market”’ people, use the Cleveland Bell Telephone 
Company—or The Press. You can reach more with the latter! 


Cleveland Pre 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES:— ALLIED NEWSPAPERS, INC., 
250 Park Ave., New York City 410 N. Michigan Blvd., Chicago 
CLEVELAND, CINCINNATI, SAN FRANCISCO, SEATTLE, LOS ANGELES 


- SCRIPPS-HOWARD 
NEWSPAPER 
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The Young Salesman Who Wants Ten 
Years’ Promotion in One 


A Veteran Sales Manager Tells How He Works With the 
Eager Youngsters Whose Ambition Out-Distances Experience 


kind of a young salesman 

worth hiring was the young 
man who had consistently stuck to 
one or two positions all of his 
business life. But I have changed 
my mind. The case of Neal is a 
typical one, so I am going to tell 
you about Neal. 

He was a good salesman. But 
he had the most aggravated case 
of ambition I ever saw. He had 
no patience with himself. He ex- 
pected to advance by leaps and 
bounds when, as a matter of fact, 
most ordinary mortals advance by 
the crawling process. I started 
him out in a territory that had 
always produced a fair volume of 
business—one of those territories 
that just seem to fall short of be- 
ing heavy producers, but which 
always show a fair profit at the 
end of the year. 

I told Neal that this territory 
ought to produce at least 50 per 
cent more business for us, and 
that the man who could whip it 
into shape need never worry about 
being properly taken care of in 
our organization. Neal went to 
work like a house afire. He tried 
to cover the entire territory the 
first week. And he did a good 
volume of business in spite of the 
fact that he ran away and left 
almost as much business as he 
closed. 


The First Six Months 


The first six months of his work 
showed a nice increase. And as 
a result he expected to walk right 
into. a job as district manager, 
although he had never trained a 
salesman or called on a jobbing 
account in his entire career which, 
by the way, was only three years. 
He had held his first job two and 
a half years, After I had hired 
him I learned that he quit his first 
Job because he didn’t get an ad- 
vancement which went to a man 
Who had been with the company 
for nine years, 


| via to feel that the only 
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Now this young fellow Neal 
soon became unmanageable after 
his first six months with us. He 
kept saying that men had to die 
before anyone was promoted in 
our organization. He was always 
asking me how long so and so had 
been with us—why he was never 
promoted—why the company did 
not take better care of its men. 
Well, you know that sort of thing 
will sooner or later get on any 
sales manager’s nerves. I could 
see that he talked in the same vein 
to our customers and to other 
salesmen he met up with. 


He Was Too Eager 


I tried to show him that he was 
making progress. I gave him a 
raise which was only partially de- 
served in an effort to hold him 
until he got over this feverish 
desire to see a title hooked on after 
his name. For that was what was 
eating him. He wanted some nice 
engraved cards to pass around 
among his friends—his girl chums 
—to impress them with his im- 
portance. 

Well, one day he demanded a 
bigger territory, the right to sell 
jobbers, and a junior salesman to 
do part of his work. I knew he 
wasn’t ready for such responsibil- 
ities and told him—tactfully but 
firmly. He resigned in a huff. 
Before I would give him his final 
check I made him come back a 
day or two later and talk things 
over with me when he was in a 
better humor. 

I told him to come back and see 
me whenever he felt like it. I 
explained that he would be wel- 
come to come back and work for 
us should he ever find that other 
concerns didn’t make a habit of 
giving responsible executive posi- 
tions to youngsters. He was 
young, but made every effort to 
look older. He wore a derby hat 
and very somber clothes in an 
attempt to appear older than he 
really was. The boy was literally 


overflowing with good qualities, 
but his eagerness to succeed in a 
big way simply ruined him. 

He quickly obtained another 
position. It kept him happy for 
six months and then he resigned 
again. This time he didn’t get 
another position so quickly. Sales 
managers had him dubbed as a 
job jumper. After a couple of 
months of enforced vacation he 
obtained another position which 
he held for a year. Then he got 
impatient again. When he started 
looking for another position he 
met with a lot of difficulties. Sales 
managers told him they didn’t 
want grasshopper salesmen. 

Then he came back to see me. 
The truth had dawned on him. He 
had at last learned there is some- 
thing wrong with every salaried 
position on the face of the earth. 
He had learned that one position 
is almost as good as another, and 
that good jobs, like good custom- 
ers, must be developed, nursed and 
worked with for many years before 
they really become so awfully de- 
sirable. He has been with us now 
for three years, for I hired him 
back when I saw that he had 
learned his lesson. He is making 
good. I have him charted for a 
promotion next year. The job will 
be ready for him, and I am conft 
dent he will be ready for the job. 


A Bitter Lesson 


When I was a youngster in my 
early twenties, I went through the 
same period. I held six positions 
from the time I was eighteen until 
I was twenty-four. Then I settled 
down to business and determined 
to create a real job for myself if it 
took the balance of my life. I am 
still with the same company, and 
I hope to stay here the remainder 
of my working days. Because my 
signature will not appear over this 
article I can say, without being 
accused of boasting, that I am 
better off in every way than half 
a dozen other men who started 
about the same time I did, but 
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who chased rainbows all their 
lives, changing positions every 
year or so. 


There is a time in the life of 
every. young man with ambition 
when he thinks he isn’t making 
any progress. With most of these 
young fellows you can’t do a thing 
but let them try two or three jobs 
and find out for themselves that 
the pot of gold is not in another 
job, but right in their present jobs 
if they will only stay long enough 
to earn it. 

We are forced to hire many 
young men. I have compiled a 
lot of data to show these young 
men to prove to them that the 
men who get anywhere are the 
men who stick on the job. I have 
a list of all officers and major ex- 
ecutives in our own business. It 
shows how these men have been 
rewarded for sticking on the job. 
I also have a list of well known 
salaried men which shows how 
long they have remained with the 
same company. 


Some Good Advice 


Whenever I notice one of our 
youngsters showing signs that he 
is champing at the bit and trying 
to kick over the traces I have a 
talk with him and show him this 
data. I try to point out the things 
he can do to insure success; I try 
to show him how the new men in 
any company are the men who are 
passed up when promotion time 
comes around. “Do you always 
want to be the junior man in your 
company?” I ask them. 

I can point out dozens of poten- 
tially good salesmen who have 
changed jobs so often that they 
have never had time to really learn 
any one line thoroughly. This is 
an awful waste of man power. It 
is also a terrible waste of money, 
for it means that half a dozen con- 
cerns have spent time and money 
training these men and that none 
of them have derived any benefit 
from the time, money and effort 
they have put into training these 
grasshopper salesmen. 

Now if I can catch a man just 
at the stage when he has begun 
to realize that all is not beer that 
foams—when he has just begun to 
wonder if he wouldn’t have been 
better off to have stuck with his 
first position, I am glad to hire 
him. For I can count on holding 


him for a long time. But if he 
still is looking for that wonderful 
position that pays a huge salary, 
allows a limitless expense account, 
and permits the men to work when 
they feel like it, I don’t want him. 
And I have almost begun to think 
that nearly every young salesman 
secretly hopes he will find such a 
position. 

A lot of the blame lies with sales 
managers. We make it too easy 
for every likely appearing young 
man with a smattering of sales 
ability to obtain a position. I think 
sometimes that we sales managers 
have done our share in arousing a 
lot of dissatisfaction among sales- 
men. In our eagerness to obtain 
men we paint wonderful pictures 
of the jobs we have to offer. And 
in doing this we have made these 
young men think if they only had 
another job that everything would 
sail along as smoothly and as 
peacefully as life in Utopia. 


I don’t want you to think that 
I am holding myself up as a model 
of virtue and unselfishness, but 
honestly I have about stopped lis- 
tening to youngsters who come to 
me for positions because they are 
dissatisfied with similar positions 
in other companies. 

Just recently a young man came 
to me in search of a position. He 
had made good, he claimed. But 
the boss didn’t appreciate him, his 
work was not properly valued, 
there were no opportunities in his 
company, and he was doing noth- 
ing but wait for an opportunity to 
step into some dead man’s shoes. 


The Same Old Story 


“It is exactly the same here in 
our company,” I told him. “You 
wouldn’t be any happier with us. 
The trouble with you is that you 
expect to advance in one year to 
a position it requires most men ten 
years to obtain.” I gave him no 
encouragement. I told him to stick 
to his job, to fight it out and earn 
his advancement. Whether or not 
my talk went in one ear and out 
the other I don’t know. But I do 
know that he will think more of 
his present position if two or three 
other sales managers talk as 
frankly to him as I did. 

It seems to me that all of us 
sales managers could well afford to 
make it a point to help our young 
men over this period of their lives 


when they are inclined to chase 
rainbows. The very fact that they 
are so ambitious proves they have 
the right sort of stuff in them if 
it doesn’t run away with them. If 
we can influence these young men 
during this critical period of their 
careers we can save ourselves a 
lot of grief, and our companies a 
lot of wasted money. 


Not long ago I met a young 
man who had been selling adver- 
tising for a country newspaper for 
about eight months. He was in 
New York trying to get a position 
as an advertising salesman in an 
organization that sells huge con- 
tracts to America’s biggest adver- 
tisers. He was very frank in say- 
ing that he lacked experience, 
judgment and knowledge. “But I 
am trying to make a short cut,” 
he said. “Others have done it, 
and by gosh I can too. I’m not 
going to be a piker all my life, 
These big fellows are just as easy 
to sell as those mossgrown mer- 
chants back home. Maybe I can’t 
get away with it, but it is worth 
trying.” 


No Short Cuts 


Perhaps I was hoping for too 
much when I urged this young 
man to go back home and wait 
until the fuzz on his face turned 
to real whiskers. Perhaps I was 
foolish to try to convince him 
that short cuts have ruined many 
promising careers. I guess my 
time was wasted. But I couldn't 
resist the temptation. He needed 
a good man to take him in hand 
and hold him down for a couple of 
years until he learned the rudi- 
ments of his trade. Carpenters, 
bricklayers, printers, and _plaster- 
ers have to serve their apprentice- 
ships. And all but a chosen few 
of nature’s favorite salesmen must 
also go through their periods of 
apprenticeship before they can 
shoulder heavy responsibilities. 


If we can convince the young- 
sters of this fact we can build up 
real sales organizations. If we 
can’t we’ll have to be content to 
see many promising young men 
spend four or five years jumping 
around from job to job, getting 4 
smattering of experience in half a 
dozen lines and learning none 
thoroughly. 
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Milwaukee — First City in Diversity of Industry 


Read by More Milwau- 
kee and Wisconsin People 
| Than Any Other Pub- 
| lication in the World. 


An Expert Appraisal— 


N MILWAUKEE, The American > 
Appraisal Conipany advertises 
exclusively in T ournal,, They 
are selling the sSiitiea to 
the es 3 asses. 


ing reakti values in every line of 


busin&ks, this company should be 
excepttionally well q 


ified 
to determine the worth of ddvertis- 
ing space in any newsPaps 


ebm 


ound he Renelweively is ample proof 
that/in their estimation it is the 

yhewspaper needed to thor- 
oughly i and sell the Milwau- 
kee-Wisconsin market at the 
lowest cost per return. 


Wisconsin — First State in Value of Dairy Products 
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The daily average net-paid 
circulation of the Chicago 
Evening American for 


August was 


448,153 


Which was a lead of 68,820 
copies daily over the sec- 


ond evening paper. 


And the Evening Amer- 
ican sells at a 50% higher 


price. 
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Walker Found a Solution to the Old 
‘Trade-In Bugaboo 


House-to-House Canvass and Careful Follow-Up Proves That Sales 
to Non-Owners Can Be Made Without Giving Away Profits in Trades 


VER 1,000 “clean deals” and 
() the highest net profit per 

car earned by any dealer in 
the state are two records set by the 
John S. Walker Company, Ford 
dealer in Detroit, last year, accord- 
ing to John S. Walker, president 
and general manager. 


The exact figures on his sales 
given out by Mr, Walker, indicate 
that he sold a total of 1,435 cars 
and trucks last year and took in 
only 416 used cars, leaving 1,019 
sales in which no trade was in- 
volved. Exact figures on net profit 
earned are not for publication, but 
President Walker claims that he 
earned a larger net profit per car 
last year than any Ford dealer in 
the state. 


The John S. Walker Company 
has not achieved such results with- 
out effort, and lots of it. Not only 
so, but the effort has been well 
directed. Walker employs perhaps 
more “system” in his business than 
any other automobile dealer in the 
country, but he has the satisfaction 
of knowing that his system gets 
results, 


Finding New Prospects 


To begin with, he employs can- 
vassers to cover the territory thor- 
oughly twice a year. These-can- 
vassers are clean-cut men who 
know how to meet the people and 
how to get information. They de- 
vote their full time to the work and 
are paid a straight salary. They 
begin their canvass right at the 
salesroom and gradually work far- 
ther and farther away till it is 
time to start all over again. 


As might be expected, these 
Canvassers find some people who 
own Ford cars, some who own 
competing cars, some who own 
high-priced cars, and some who 
°wn no cars at all. They find some 
live prospects, some who will be 
in the market a little later, and 
some who will not be in the 


By D. G. Baird 


market at all. All this information 
is listed on a little slip, 4 by 6 
inches, which is especially pre- 
pared to make the work as simple 
as possible. 
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this, “Yes” and “No” squares are 
to be checked for: “Does family 
use cars?”’, “Is car used for busi- 
ness?” Any friends or relatives 
interested in a Ford car are to be 


There is a drawer in this file for every salesman. Prospect cards of different 


colors denote the model under consideration. 


Flags indicate when to call 


back. This file checks up exactly with the maps in the president’s office. 


At the top of the slip are spaces 
for date, name, address, and little 
squares which are to be checked 
to indicate whether the address is 
business, home, or apartment. 
Then’ there is a large square for 
checking information on Ford 
owners. There are spaces for 
writing in model and year, then 
little squares beneath “Yes” and 
“No” opposite the questions: 
“Was car bought from us?”, 
“Service department customers?”, 
“Is service satisfactory?” Oppo- 
site the square for Ford owners is 
another for those who own cars 
of other makes, with spaces for 
make, model, and year. Beneath 


listed on the back of slip. “Yes” 
and “No” squares are to be 
checked opposite “Has our sales- 
man called?”’, and if so, approxi- 
mate date of last call and person 
interviewed are to be recorded. 
Opposite “Interested in” are the 
squares for, chassis, runabout, 
touring, coupe, tudor, and fordor. 
The lower portion of the form is 
to be used only for business firms 
and provides squares in which to 
check the usual information, sup- 
plemented by “Best time to see,” 
“Best place to see” (check home 
or office), “Degree of interest 
shown” (check good, fair, poor), 
and “Recommended disposition” 
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Each salesman’s territory is mapped and tacked with pins of different colors to 
show locations of prospects and models in which they are interested. 
The index hanging against the map contains names and addresses 
of prospects and records of mailings which have been sent. 


(check file, discard, follow in 30 
days, follow in 60 days, put on 
mailing list). 

The chief advantage of this 
form is that it relieves the can- 
vasser of doing much writing and 
presents the essential information 
in the simplest form possible—a 
check mark in a square. 

The canvass now being con- 
ducted was begun late in October 
and by Christmas had listed 9,201 
calls, 1,710 Ford owners, 2,038 
owners of cars of other makes, 
6,011 who owned no car at all; 
389 live prospects, 34 enrollments, 
and six immediate sales. 

Two important facts to note 
here are that 6,011, or approxi- 
mately two-thirds, of the 9,201 
families called on owned no car at 
all, and that 389 live prospects 
were discovered. 

“It is hard for other dealers to 
believe that so large a percentage 
of the people do not own cars,” 
Mr. Walker says, “but here are 
the facts concerning my territory, 
‘and I don’t think my territory 
differs greatly from any other. I 
have a combined business and res- 
idential district, embracing prac- 
tically all classes of people, from 
the renter to the owner of man- 
sions. It is true that the great 
majority of those who have no 
car are wage earners, but I believe 


that practically any dealer will 
find the same condition in his own 
territory if he will only make a 
thorough canvass of it.” 


Having secured this informa- 
tion, the obvious thing to do is to 
hustle right out after the 389 live 
prospects, but Walker doesn’t do 
this. He first segregates the live 
prospects who own no car and 
goes after them. Later on, if the 
salesmen ever find time, they may 
call on the others who have cars 
to trade, but it isn’t likely that 
they will ever find time. Practic- 
ally all the trading this dealer does 
is with those who ask outright to 
trade, and they usually are former 
customers, 

Nor does Walker merely tell his 
salesmen to go after these live 
prospects who own no car. The 
day after the canvasser calls, he 
mails out a letter to the prospect, 
saying he is glad “to learn that 
our Mr. called on you yes- 
terday and we are putting your 
name on our mailing list so that 
you will receive such news about 
the Ford car as may be of interest 
to you.” At the present very low 
prices, the Ford car is the great- 
est value offered, the prospect is 
advised to place his order at once, 
and a salesman will be glad to call 
on him at any time to arrange the 
details of the purchase. This is 


followed at intervals of one week 
by three other letters, each one 
adding some one or more points 
about the desirability of owning a 
Ford, the low prices, low upkeep, 
service facilities, and so on, and 
suggesting that the prospect tele. 
phone or write for a demonstra- 
tion. In case he has not done go 
by the time the series of letters js 
exhausted, a salesman then calls 
and undertakes to close the deal. 

The advantage of the plan, Mr, 
Walker says, is that it acquaints 
the prospect better with the Ford 
car, gives him an opportunity to 
act without being pressed, and 
prepares the way for the salesman, 
A satisfactory number, he says, 
call up-and ask for the demonstra- 
tion after the first or second letter, 
This is making selling about as 
easy as possible. 

But there are others of the 6,011 
who own no car who are prospects 
for the enrollment plan or for the 
future, and they are not neglected. 
To enrollment prospects goes a 
letter offering to provide them 
with a coin controlled clock that 
cannot be wound unless a nickel, 
dime, or quarter is deposited daily, 
and to pay six per cent interest on 
the contents of the clock when 
credited to one’s account. The 
letter comments at length, of 
course, on how the nickels and 
dimes that we spend without 
thought mount up in the course of 
months. 


The Mailing Plan 


Then for possible buyers later 
there is a series of five letters, the 
first four of which outline the life 
of Henry Ford and give some sta- 
tistics on the Ford industries. The 
fifth adds that Henry Ford has 
done more for the people than any 
other one man, concluding with a 
paragraph about the wonderful 
idea which he has recently put 
into action and the remark that a 
representative will call at your 
home within a few days and tell 
you all about it. This, of course, 
is the enrollment plan. 

Not only does President Walker 
supervise all this work personally, 
but he has perfected a system that 
enables him to do so with a mint 
mum of effort and a maximum of 
efficiency. In his private office 1s 
a thirty-wing multiplex fixture om 
which are maps and charts that 

(Continued on page 391) 
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Making Customers of Stockholders 


and Stockholders of Customers 


HE officers of the 
National Biscuit Com- 


pany think that all 
stockholders should be cus- 
tomers, so along with the 
dividend checks go blotters 
picturing the delights of 
some N. B. C. confection. 


The men at the head of the 
telephone industry think that 
subscribers should be stock- 
holders. Therefore, they use 
blotters in their monthly 
statements to induce cus- 
tomers to buy stock and pay 
their phone bill with the 
dividends. 


A firm of contractors wants 
prospects to be familiar with 
their work. The men in 
Arizona must see their 
new building erec-: 
ted in Pittsburgh. 
So when a new 
building is finished, 
a picture of it is 
printed on a blotter 
and sent to their 
mailing list. 


These are but a few 

ot the many ingenious ways 
In which blotter advertising 
is being used. 


‘ 


Half the world doesn’t know 
how the other half lives— 
does business—or advertises. 
So when the think-tank is 
getting low and advertisers 
seem bromides to you, reach 
for the Scrap Book of Blot- 
ter Advertising. 


See the mailing pieces used 
by many of our shrewdest 
advertisers—how Squibb 
gets many mental impres- 
sions from each printing im- 
pression of “The Priceless 
Ingredient.” 


Note how the Lehigh Ce- 
ment Company — supplies 
dealer helps that suit both 


agricultural and industrial 
communities. Read in ten 


words how the Upjohn Com- 
pany keeps in touch with 
physicians. 


You'll be interested in the 
novel way that the Thomas 
Cusack Company puts post- 
ers right on the business 
man’s desk. 


Notice the  contractor’s 
handy blotter issued by the 
Superior Portland Cement 
Company that gives timely 
information about contracts 
to let ... a postcard blotter 
that needs no envelope. 


Read how the city of 
Waynesboro is making the 
outgoing envelopes of its 
manufacturers advertise the 
city. 


Putting voices inside the 
packages ... that’s what the 
Seaboard Rice Milling Com- 
pany are doing! At no post- 
age expense, they are show- 
ing appetizing ways to serve 
rice and offering a valuable 
cook book to those who are 
buying Comet Rice. 


Some of us are so busy sell- 
ing soups or soaps that we 
don’t see much of what goes 
on behind the selling of 
trunks and tooth brushes. 
Sitting right at your desk 
you can take a fifteen minute 
trip through Advertising 
Land and get thoughts from 
other advertising men who 
are thinking as hard about 
their particular problem as 
you are thinking about 
yours. Do you want a 
Scrap Book? 


STANDARD Paper Mec. Co. 
Richmond, Va. 


Makers of Ink Thirsty 


Standard 
Blottings 


Standard Blottings are sold by the leading paper houses in the United States and Canada 
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Sales Managers 


Made This Book 


If you aim to make the most of your 
time and ability in sales management 
you will welcome this opportunity to 
test your management methods against 
the most modern and successful practice. 


This book—“The Sales Manager and 
Kardex”—is built of sales managers’ 
experiences. It shows how they have 
cut out the mental strain and worry 
that comes from acting on guesswork 
decisions. It shows their methods for 
making their time 100% effective as a 
factor in building profits. 


Here are some of its subjects, which 
are presented most practically, giving 
you ideas that you can at once put to 
use in your own work: Regulating 
Sales Pressure; Spotty or Steady Prog- 
ress; Grasping Sales Opportunities ; 
Controlling Salesmen’s Work; 
edge of the Field; Forecasts 
Quotas; Promise and Performance. 


Knowl- 
and 


If you feel that you should have time 
for thinking of things beyond the im- 
mediate routine of your department; if 
you want to make your time and energy 
bring its best results in profits, you'll 
find this book worth while. 


The coupon will bring it to you with 
our compliments and without any obli- 
gation whatever. Mail it today. 


The Kardex Rand Co. 


709 Kardex Park, Tonawanda, N. Y. 
In Canada—Kardex, 58 King St. West, 


Toronto. Lendon—3 Holborn Viaduct, 
E. C. 1. Paris—24 rue de la Fidelite. 


KARDEX 


THE KARDEX-RAND CO. 
709 Kardex Park, Tonawanda, N. Y. 


[_] Please send your Book—‘The Sales Man- 
ager and Kardex.” 


C] Please send Kardex Man. 


Name 


Address 
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A Salesman Tells How He 
Spends His Time 


Contends That Reports and All Detail 
Work Should Be Cut to Minimum 


HE following article writ- 
ten by Paul V. Bunn, giv- 


ing as it does, a resume of 
a salesman’s work, may not be 
typical of the average salesman’s 
manner of working, but we know 
that many salesmen do work as 
hard. We reprint this article from 
the St. Louis Sales Managers Bu- 
reau Bulletin as a reminder to the 
men in the home office that the 
salesman has something to do be- 
sides answer letters and make out 
complicated reports. 

“TI leave Brownport at 7 a. m. 
Monday morning for Lowden, 87 
miles away, 75 of which I travel on 
one road and 12 on a branch. I 
arrive at 10:30, 


The Usual Routine 


“Between Brownport and the 
Junction point I change my cat- 
alog pages in the Pullman car and 
do some writing. I work Lowden 
from 10:30 in the morning to 2:30 
in the afternoon, getting a 20-min- 
ute lunch in the meantime. There 
are two customers there who have 
been notified, in advance, of my 
coming. 

“T leave Lowden at 2:30 and get 
to Cartersville at 2:45. There are 
four accounts at Cartersville, one 
coal commissary, and one lumber 
yard—the last named being located 
right at the depot. 

“T call on the lumber yard first, 
and generally sell them $100 worth 
on each trip. This one takes 15 to 
20 minutes, so that by 3 p. m. I 
am in one of the stores with my 
catalog. I get through with the 
first man by 4 o’clock. He doesn’t 
handle our cutlery. 

“Meantime I have sent my 
sample trunk to the hotel, having 
taken out a combination roll of 
samples, which I take with me to 
the second store. This roll usually 
contains items that the customer 
hasn’t seen before. I get through 
with this one by 5 or 5:30. 

“T take the fourth man to dinner, 
after going through his want book. 
At dinner we talk business, and 


the order is completed in the hotel 
lobby, or sample room. 


“At 7:30 I take an automobile 
to the coal commissary—three 
miles away. All buying is done 
there at night. I arrive at 7:45 
and get through about 10:30, after 
spending half of the time waiting 
for other salesmen who _ have 
beaten me to it. 


“I get back to the hotel at 11 
p. m., write orders and mail until 
12, and then take the 12:05 train 
for Jamestown, which is 45 miles 
away. On the train I write up all 
orders that I haven’t been able to 
finish at the hotel between 11 and 
12 o’clock. 

“T arrive at Jamestown at 1:40 
a.m. and get to bed at 2 o’clock— 
‘nothing to do till tomorrow!’ By 
7:30 next morning I am up and in 
the first store. The total sales on 
this Monday would average about 
$600. 

“The other five days of the week 
are about equally strenuous. Every 
Saturday I spend in Brownport, 
and average $1,000 sales on each 
Saturday ; this is perhaps the most 
strenuous day of any of them. 


Too Much of a Good Thing 


“I kept this up for thirteen years 
making the regular rounds, and 
taking the same trains, During 
that time I averaged $160,000 sales 
yearly, but I had two nervous col- 
lapses, and at the end of the time 
I weighed only 135 pounds, al- 
though 6 feet 2 inches in height; 
so I had to quit for something less 
strenuous. Even the Sunday that 
I was at home, I saw very little 
of my family, and only saw my 
son when he was dressed for Sun- 
day school and would come into 
my den and say, ‘Hello, Dad!’ The 
balance of the Sunday was spent 
in writing, reading mail, and fin- 
ishing up those items that I could 
not handle during the week. 

“When one thinks of the stren- 
uousness of this salesman’s life, 
the question is whether the house, 
instead of adding everything 

(Continued on page 384) 
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The home with the telephone is the 


market for your goods 


Every manufacturer who advertises has occa- 
sion to ask himself this question: Where is 
the market for my goods? How can I divide 
the people of this country into those whom 
Ican reach and sell easily and those on whom 
it does not pay to spend money or effort? 

All sorts of measuring sticks and divining 
rods have been applied to population. The 
distribution of the income tax has been one 
guide. The ownership of a home is another. 
The possession of a motor car a third. All 
these have their advantages, but all are super- 
seded by the thoroughness, comprehensive- 
ness and definiteness of the telephone list. 
Here are 8,419,668 homes with telephones 
(disregarding all business connections) which 
have risen to a certain standard of living, of 
incomes, of expenditure, that makes the tele- 
phone necessary and possible. The presence 
of this simple device divides that family from 
all others who have not yet reached the tele- 
phone state of prosperity. 

Since there must be a division of some 
kind, since it is obviously impossible to sell 
the entire population of the United States, 
since it is absolutely necessary to concentrate 
on those who are able to buy and who are 


reachable by advertising and other selling 
appeals, the telephone is the surest index. It 
draws a line through population. One-third 
of the country’s homes have telephones and it 
is conservative to estimate that they buy two- 
thirds of the advertised commodities sold. 

It is a good thing for the national adver- 
tiser to aim at—market coverage of the eight 


and one half million families who have tele-- 


phones—and obviously the telephone sub- 
scriber circulation of a number of magazines 
must be added together to total more than 
eight and a half million. 

The telephone market has been staked out 
and more and more sales and advertising 
managers are using the distribution of the 
telephone to check up the distribution of 
their own product. The telephone is one of 
the surest indexes of buying power and it 
likewise points the way to the best adver- 
tising mediums. 

Because in the ten years (1915-1924) The 
Digest has continuously circularized telephone 
subscribers, it has increased its circulation 
to more than 1,300,000 copies per week and 
can make to all manufacturers of nationally 
advertised products this definite statement: 


The home with 
a telephone is the 
best market 
and the best million telephone 
homes are subscribers 


The literary Digest 


mA 
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One of 508 refineries, large and small, in the U. S., of which 
a considerable number are larger than the one here shown. 


hing'’s Wrong with this Picture 


ew if you cant sell some one or move of 


your product to the Industry it Represents 


HAT is the great, outstanding 

sales-fact about the Oil In- 
dustry — that it offers a market 
and a volume-market for the 
most amazing range and variety 
of commodities. 


In its construction camps, in 
its company-developed towns, 
along its pipe lines, around its 
refineries, near its bulk stations, 
filling stations and sales-offices 
live a million and more workers 
supported by this huge industry. 


The photograph above shows 


a great, modern refinery. Behind 
it are thousands upon thousands 
of producing wells, miles upon 
miles of pipe line and fleets of 
tankers, all engaged in supply- 
ing it with crude oil. Beyond it 
are other armies of tank cars, 
regiments of tank-trucks, moun- 
tains of barrels, hundreds of bulk 
Stations, thousands of filling 
stations and a legion of salesmen 
engaged in getting its products 
into the uses of the nation and 
the world. 


Are you selling this market? 
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etustell you = 


whether your product is in the list of 20,000 
distinct items bought by this great industry 


ewhether the volume of the purchases offers 
you a market worth cultivation 


— whether your product and your sales-methods 
fit the requirements of the oil business. 


C(5' HE representatives of Na- 
tional Petroleum News 
are not simply space-sellers. 
They come to potential ad- 
vertisers with a first-hand 
knowledge of the industry, 
equipped to discuss that in- 
dustry in terms of its sales- 
possibilities, buying methods, 
and purchasing set-up—to 
serve as Sales-counsellors to 
companies to whom the huge 
Oil Industry is an untried op- 
portunity. At their disposal 
are the facts, statistics, typical 
photographs and specific data 


contained in exhaustive analy- 
ses of the markets for many 
types of commodities. Their 
job is not only to sell you ad- 
vertising space but to do their 
utmost to make your sales- 
plan tie up effectively and prof- 
itably with that advertising. 


If you can have little or no 
expectation of success, they 
will tell you so frankly. If you 
should be cultivating this 
market, they will work with 
you in constructive fashion to 
make your efforts show divi- 
dends. 


cA letter, telegram or telephone call to the nearest office listed 
below will bring an N. P. N. representative to your desk. 


NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS 


812 Huron Road 


CLEVELAND 


DISTRICT OFFICES: 


TULSA, OKLAHOMA 
608 Bank of Commerce Building 


HOUSTON, TEXAS, 608 West Building 


NATIONAL 
PETROLEU 
NEWS | 


Members: A. B. C.—A. B. P. 


CHICAGO 
360 North Michigan Avenue 


NEW YORK 
342 Madison Avenue 
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Announcing 


the Revised KELLOGG 
CHAIN STORE LISTS 


Complete - Authentic - Up-to-date 


Nearly double the number of chains listed in the original 
Kellogg Lists are contained in the revised editions just 
published. All information given in these lists is 
authentic and up-to-the-minute. 


Kellogg Lists Contain 


—name of Parent Company, Number of Stores or 
Branches, Address of Buying Headquarters, Principal 
Lines of Merchandise carried, and occasional items of 
special information as to policies. A set of these valuable 
lists will give you a complete picture of the Chain Store 
Movement which is gaining momentum throughout the 
country by leaps and bounds. In them you will find just 
the information you need for sales campaigns and other 
similar activities directed toward chain stores. 


Used and Endorsed by 


Sales and Advertising Departments, Advertising agen- 
cies, Publishers’ Research Departments, Commercial 
Research Bureaus, Trade Publications, Commercial 
Clubs and Trade Associations. 


The prices of Kellogg Lists are unusually low despite the 
painstaking research required to compile them, the veri- 
fying and checking to make them accurate, the necessity 
of writing many thousands of letters, and the large 
investment of morey required to publish them. 


List No. 1 Price $10 


Chain Grocery and Tea Stores, Meat Markets, 
Bakeries and Restaurants. 


List No. 2 Price $5 


Chains of Drug Stores, Candy Stores and 
Cigar Stores. 


List No. 3 Price $12 


Chains of Dry Goods and Department Stores, 
Furniture and House Furnishings, Pianos and 
Musical Instruments, Men's and Women's 
Clothing, Women's Clothing and Ready-to- 
Wear, Millinery, Shoes, Shoe Repairing, Men's 
Clothing and Haberdashery, Men's Hats. 


List No. 4 Price $5 


Chains of Five and Ten Cent Stores, Station- 
ery, Books, Periodicals, etc., Office Equipment, 
Hardware and Sporting Goods, Jewelers and 
Opticians, Gift and Art Shops, Radio and 
Electrical Goods, Automobile Supplies, Gas 
and Electrical Appliances, Wall Paper, Florists 
and Seedsmen, Barber Shops, General and 
Company Stores. 


YOU SAVE $2 


By Ordering the Set of Four 
Lists for $30 


Send your order NOW to 


Kellogg Publishing Co. 
24 Lyman St. Springfield, Mass. 


CHAIN 
STORE 


(KELLOG LISTS 


How Federal Lamp Stages a 


Convention 


(Continued from page 352) 


devoted to the assembly of jobber 
guests and camp registration, fol- 
lowed by a formal camp opening 
at 11:30 a. m. On Tuesday after- 
noon an address was delivered on 
“The Institution and Organiza- 
tion,’ and another one on “Your 
Position and Ours in the Lamp 
Business,” both by executives of 
the company. The Nela band con- 
cert followed at 6 p. m. 

The time on Wednesday up 
until 3 p. m. was devoted to such 
addresses as: “A New Picture of 
the National Lamp Works”; 
“Lamp Manufacturing”; “Com- 
mercial Engineering”; “Miniature 
Lamp Lighting Problems.” It will 
be seen that all of these subjects 
have to do with selling the com- 
pany to the jobbers present, but 
all through the sessions, plans and 
material were introduced that 
would later be of inestimable value 
to the jobbers in developing their 
sales. 


Present Minstrel Show 


The “world series” was called 
for 3 p. m.—a baseball game be- 
tween the great division rivals, 
Chicago and New York. 


The show entitled, “The Federal 
Darktown Follies of 1925,” was 
presented in the evening. It was 
planned and produced entirely by 
talent in the company, supple- 
mented only by the Keith’s Hip- 
podrome Orchestra of Cleveland, 
engaged by special arrangement. 
The layout of the show was more 
or less along the lines of a modern 
minstrel, and because of the splen- 
did opportunities offered to intro- 
duce local jokes and songs, the 
show turned out to be a tremen- 
dous success as an entertainment 
feature. A humorously prepared 
program passed out before the 
show made quite a hit. Following 
the show there was a camp fire 
and shore dinner. 

Thursday morning was devoted 
to a general meeting of a round 
table nature. In the afternoon the 
winning team of the previous day 
played a team made up of jobbers. 
This was followed by field day 
events. 


A rookie initiation was held in 
the evening, permitting the intro- 
duction of a lot of fun. This was 
followed by a camp fire stunt, 
entitled “Days of ’49.” 

On Friday executives of the 
company delivered addresses on 
the following subjects: “The New 
Simplified Line”; “Your Position 
and Ours in the Lamp Business”; 
“Developing Your Lamp Business 
—Advertising.” 

These subjects are mentioned, 
not only because of their sugges- 
tiveness, but to illustrate how the 
convention got down to the real 
“brass tacks” purpose of the meet- 
ing at some of the sessions. A 
playlet was presented in_ the 
middle of the afternoon under the 
title of “Stepping It Up.” This was 
a dramatic presentation of the 
wrong way to sell the dealer, as 
contrasted with the right way. 
Displaying the wrong way offered 
exceptional opportunity to pro- 
voke laughs and entertain the 
guests by showing up the folly of 
mistakes made by jobbers’ sales- 
men in calling upon dealers. The 
jobbers were able to get many 
points of value to them in training 
their salesmen by observing the 
part of the playlet which gave the 
correct way of selling dealers. 


Convention Plan is Successful 


The finals in the athletic events 
followed, and in the evening the 
tenth annual banquet was held. 


A general meeting and round 
table discussion, followed by sep- 
arate division meetings, took up 
the final Saturday morning. 

The success of the Federal plan 
of operating a convention to get 
jobbers more thoroughly sold on 
the house and the product was 
thoroughly demonstrated in some 
of the spontaneous talks by job- 
bers on the night of the final ban- 
quet. The guests scrambled for 
an opportunity to get on their feet 
and express their appreciation for 
the hospitality and the valuable 
information imparted to them. 
Especially was there considerable 
praise for the efficient manner ™ 
which the camp was conducted. 
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VAST QUANTITY—an astonishing variety— 

of printed matter used in business is being pro- 
duced by the printing MULTIGRAPH. In hundreds 
of concerns the cash savings mount into thousands 


of dollars. 


We do not say that this equipment can or should 


print everything. We do say that in practically every 
business of any size it can print scores of office or 
factory forms, tags, labels, cards, sales bulletins, 
house organs, letterheads, advertising features and 
other pieces representing a large sum each year. 


What the Multigraph is doing for sales is equally re- 
markable. Our files are full of statements like these: 


From E. Hagist & Son, Gen- 
eral Merchants of Mascoutah, 
Illinois. “It would be hard to 
get along without our Multi- 
graph. If we did it would mean 
a decrease in our sales, and our 
printing would cost more.” 

From Lord & Taylor, New York. 
“The saving of 33%% is very 
small compared to the conven- 
ience and business secured.” 


Manufacturers, wholesalers, 
and retailers all found the 
convenience and economy of 
the Multigraph a stimulus 
to the production of timely 
and effective advertising. The 
book “Do Your Own Print- 
ing,” quotes many examples 
of interest to sales managers. 
Mail the coupon and the book 
will be sent you. 


THE AMERICAN MULTIGRAPH SALES COMPANY 


1832 East 40th Street 


Cleveland, Ohio 


a 


os 
wwe. 


The Printing Multigraph 

A high-speed rotary printing 
ptess, power-driven. Equipment 
complete with typesetter occu- 
pies only about 4 x 8 feet. Feeds 
automatically. Feeder holds 

to 6000 sheets ordinary stock, 
any size from 3x3 to 11 x 14. 
Will take folded stock, cards, 
envelopes, etc. Machine prints 
direct from type or electrotypes 
with printing ink—colors if you 
wish. Saves 25% to 75% ona 
great range of printed matter for 
business or advertising use. Can 
also be used for form letter work. 


Other 
Multigraph 
Models to 
suit the 
needs of any 
business. Ask 
fordemonstra- 
tion, 


inting MULTIG RAPT 
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125,000 People in 


Altoona and Suburbs 
Will Want Your Product 


IPE have available for sales managers a great 

deal of valuable, up-to-the-minute infor- 
mation about the metropolitan Altoona market. 
Here your sales representatives will find dealers who are 


intelligent Americans ~ dealers who value newspaper adver- 
tising and who are always eager to tie up with your plans. 


Ninety-seven percent of Altoona people are Exnglish-reading. 


This thriving metropolis has unusually fine modern stores 
with smart store-fronts and fixtures and display windows. 


Altoona is the home of the Pennsylvania railroad shops, 
the Schwarzenbach-Huber Silk Company, the Altoona Iron 
Company, the Altoona Brick Company, the Altoona Textile 
Company, the Altoona Overall Company, the Dixon Motor 
ne 8 Company and many other important industrial plants. 


This market is thoroughly covered by one big newspaper, 


The ALTOONA MIRROR, with a circulation exceed- 
ing 27,000 at only 7c a line. 


The ALTOONA MIRROR 


Business Direct 


-—— 
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If I Were a Sales Manager With 
Printing to Buy 


Some Suggestions for Working With the Printer to 
Get Greater Value from All Direct Mail Advertising 


By James T. Igoe 


President, James T. Igoe Company, Chicago 


ERE is what I would do if 
H I were a sales or advertis- 

ing manager who is plac- 
ing a job with a printer. I would 
make it my business to sell the 
printer my proposition as hard as 
he had sold me his. I would get 
him up to the point where he 
would want to buy my product for 
his personal use. I would tell him 
my sales story. To illustrate what 
I mean: A certain radio manufac- 
turer in the Middle West placed a 
job with us for a catalog and sev- 
eral mailing pieces. Instead of 
asking our salesman to call, he 
brought the job down to our office 
and asked for an opportunity to 
explain it to every member of our 
organization concerned. Then he 
spent at least a half an hour sell- 
ing radio to our organization as 
well as selling his market and the 
profit possibilities in his line. 


Partnership with the Printer 


Our first reaction was that he 
was trying to sell us stock in his 
company, but it gradually dawned 
on us that he was trying to build 
up an enthusiasm in our organi- 
zation that could be used as pro- 
duction in his sales literature. As 
a result, our salesmen and outside 
men were constantly looking for 
ideas that would help him in his 
sales. Shortly after this, one of 
our salesmen called him by long 
distance from Milwaukee to tell 
him about a plan that another 
tadio manufacturer was using to 
get distribution through automo- 
bile accessory stores. I later 
learned that this idea alone was 
worth more than all that he had 
paid us for actual production. 

When a service printer’s cus- 
tomer assumes the attitude that a 
Printer is just a printer and noth- 
ng more, he has closed the door 
of his mind to an opportunity. We 


admit that the customer is much 
more familiar with the content 
that goes into the sales literature 
than we are, but there are a great 
many times that we can help the 
customer in the method of getting 
this content over to the buyer. 


Printing is a vehicle through 
which we carry the content. Some- 
times we are better able to con- 
struct this vehicle than the man 
who rides in it, so to speak. 


There have. been a great many 
instances where service printers 
have been able to improve the con- 
tent. Approaching the product 
from the outside, they are often 
able to discover sales features that 
the manufacturer fails to see, be- 
cause of close proximity. 


The Outside Viewpoint 


In Central Michigan there are 
a few acres of ground which are 
today producing several thousands 
of dollars a year in net income. 
Thirty years ago this land was an 
unproductive swamp. The owner 
had no idea that the land was 
worth a dollar an acre. A summer 
visitor from Chicago—an outsider 
—a city man—saw the possibilities 
in this swamp for raising celery. 
He suggested it to the farmer. The 
swamp was drained and has made 
a fortune for the owner. The same 
principle holds true in merchan- 
dising. Very often an outside man 
can see possibilities in your prod- 
uct that you have lost sight of. 
He can very often revive your 
enthusiasm. 

Several years ago an artist in 
the creative department of a cer- 
tain printer was called in to make 
a sketch for Newbro’s Herpicide. 
This artist originated the familiar 
picture entitled, “Going, Going, 
Gone”—for which he received the 
princely sum of $20.00. 
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If I were the buyer of sales lit- 
erature, I'd be perfectly frank with 
the printer and tell him exactly 
how much I could afford to spend 
to break down a certain sales re- 
sistance. I appreciate that the 
tendency is to believe that the 
printer will spend the entire 
amount whether it is necessary or 
not. This is a false conception, for 
the thoughtful printer knows that 
one job well done brings in more 
jobs, and that in the long run he 
will make more money when he 
advises an expenditure that is best 
for the customer. 

When you buy sales literature 
you are not. buying “soap’—not 
buying a manufactured product— 
you are buying service. It is like 
buying the services of a lawyer or 
a doctor or an artist. All of these 
can stop far short of what they 
might do if the buyer takes the 
attitude that he expects the de- 
livery of “soap.” 


Give the Printer Time 


If I were buying printing | 
would keep in mind that the men 
who work on my job are artisans 
who are more interested in turn- 
ing out a good piece of work than 
they are in the profits of their 
employer. The men of the com- 
posing room, the press room, and 
very often the creative department 
are not good business men. They 
do not enjoy profits. The only 
pleasure they get out of their work 
is the pleasure of doing a good job. 


If I were a buyer of sales litera- 
ture, I would give the printer time 
enough to do a thorough job. Be- 
fore letting the job, I would plan 
the schedule of production “back- 
wards.” For example, we will 
assuine that the sales manager 
wants to get a broadside into the 
mails October first. The thing for 
him to do is to take a large sheet 
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b e 
pring 13 | 


college course 
in Breakin 
mto the 


— dealerswindow’ 


Extracts from experience on 
distribution and installation of 
sales displays 


Novel ideas and modern meth- 
ods for wooing and winning 
the dealer’s cooperation 


100 exhibits of masterpiece 
material 


The results of retailers—the 
progress of producers 


All organized, summarized, for 
OU 


Speakers of national note. 
Entertainment of exceptional 
excellence 


Of course you’re 
coming 


And BRING 
ALONG A FRIEND! 


Véonvention 
WINDOW 
DISPLAY 
Advertising 
Association 


Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago 
October 6, 7, 8 


Wire your reservation now to 
C. E. Johnson, 1119 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
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of paper and work his time sched- 
ule from October Ist back to Sep- 
tember. He can figure, first, the 
30th, the 29th and the 28th for 
mailing. He can give the printer 
the 26th back to the 14th; the 
engraver the 12th back to the 7th; 
the artist the 5th back to the 31st 
of August; the layout and prep- 
aration of the copy the 29th of 
August back to the 24th. 


In other words, if the buyer of 
productive sales literature expects 
the most from his printer, he 
ought to allow a time schedule 
similar to the one I have outlined. 
Unfortunately, this very seldom 
happens. There is a grand rush 
and the printer is expected, as a 
rule, to work overtime and bear 
the brunt of this rush. So what 
can the buyer of printing expect 
if the job does not come up to 
standard? 

It costs the buyer more to rush 
the job, as it means overtime for 
the printer, and failure to syn- 
chronize his various elements of 
production. 


Fair Play in Service 


If I were a sales or advertising 
manager buying sales literature, 
I would consider it beneath the 
dignity of my position to ask a 
creative printer to submit ideas 
when I did not intend to give him 
the job. Not so long ago a motor 
manufacturer of national promi- 
nence asked one of our Chicago 
printers to submit ideas for a 
direct-mail campaign. The crea- 
tive department of this printer 
worked for several days laying out 
dummies, etc., which a cub sales- 
man carried to the advertising 
manager of the motor manufac- 
turer. After the conference was 
over the advertising manager 
asked the salesman to leave the 
dummies with him for a day or so. 


Then the advertising manager 
had his artists copy all of the ideas 
from the dummies and the orig- 
inal dummies were returned to the 
printer—who did not get the job. 

The job was produced by a 
local printer in the motor manu- 
facturer’ss home town. That ad- 
vertising manager will be inter- 
ested to know that the whole 
“steal” was aired at a meeting of 
printers in Chicago. He may have 
saved his company a little money 


temporarily, but any business 
man can see the ultimate cost to 
this company and to this adver- 
tising manager of such a practice, 

When you have a campaign of 
sales literature that requires the 
best talent available, it will pay 
you in the long run to turn the 
entire program bag and baggage 
over to a printer you have conf- 
dence in. I’m not just saying this 
to defend our craft. I know, and 
the entire craft knows, the value 
of such a policy. 


If I were buying sales literature, 
I would occasionally select some 
item in my line which I had found 
difficulty in selling. I would take 
this item down to the creative de- 
partment of my printer and check 
it up to them. Tell them to keep 
the item there for several weeks 
and at the end of two months, I 
would ask them to come across 
with a suggestion for selling this 
item by mail. I would make it 
perfectly clear to the printer that 
unless I thought his suggestion 
was feasible, that I would be under 
no obligation to do business with 
him. This gives the printer an 
opportunity to use his slack peri- 
ods for creative sales effort, an 
investment that printers are al- 
ways glad to make, if they have 
an opportunity to work it in at the 
right time. 


The Printer’s Cooperation 


If I were buying sales literature, 
I would have my printer sit in the 
conference when I bought and 
specify engravings that were to be 
used in the job. I would have my 
printer help me write out the spec- 
ifications and I would make tt 
clear to the engraver that the en- 
gravings would not be accepted by 
me unless they were accepted by 
my printer. 

The same program would obtain 
in buying paper. Right along this 
line I wonder how many buyers of 
printing know that printers and 
paper houses are glad to make up 
dummies of paper and covers for 
booklets, catalogs, etc. Dummies 
like this are of considerable help 
to advertising managers, not only 
in the selection of stock but for 
use in laying out of a catalog or 4 
booklet. 


If I were the sales or advertis- 
ing manager of a manufacturing 
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concern selling a highly technical 
product, I would insist that the 
compositors and proofreaders of 
my printers be specially trained to 
be familiar with our vocabulary, 
then I would stick to that printer 
as long as his service and prices 
were right. For example, I know 
4 manufacturer who sells a com- 
plicated apparatus for hospitals. 
This manufacturer’s descriptive 
literature is replete with scientific 
and medical terms. It is very easy 
to make a mistake in spelling, mis- 
takes that would be very costly to 
the manufacturer. 


If it were possible to get the 
layouts and copy ready for four- 
page letters, broadsides, stuffers, 
etc., which are to be used in one 
campaign; if it were possible to 
get this copy ready at the same 
time, I would arrange with my 
printer to print them all at the 
same time, as it is possible for 
him to effect a considerable sav- 
ing by running them in his press 
room four or eight up. 


Some Minor Warnings 


Give the composer certain lee- 
way in making the set-up. It is 
very dangerous for an inexperi- 
enced advertising man to attempt 
to specify type. In a first-class 
printing house a first-class com- 
poser takes pride in the selection 
of type and type arrangement. 

Be careful not to have too much 
copy. The printer cannot do a 
good job for you if he has 
to crowd the copy into a small 
space. 


Return printer’s proofs immedi- 
ately. Remember that while you 
are holding up the proofs the 
printer is holding up his press and 
someone has to assume the respon- 
sibility. Try to get all of the mis- 
takes in the galley-proof which is 
furnished you, first. Don’t be too 
exacting when the printer makes a 
mistake. When you can make 
allowances for his humanness, he 
will “break his neck” to make up 
for it the next time. 


If I were a sales or advertising 
manager buying printing, I would 
try to keep in mind that the value 
of a piece of sales literature is de- 
termined by what it does when it’s 
put to work, rather than by the 
cost of paper, ink, etc. 

I would try to buy service 
rather than “soap.” 


The symbol of a new sales approach, 
and bigger profits for you 


@, The ideas, facts and results of Outer 
Circle Selling are presented in a new 
book that makes interesting and profit- 
able reading to executives who think in 
terms of more sales and profits. Ask for 
your copy of THE OUTER CIRCLE 
on your business letterhead. The book 
will be sent without cost or obligation. 


THE CORDAY & GROSS COMPANY 
Effective Direct Advertising 


CLEVELAND 


New York - - Pittsburgh 
Indianapolis 
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What’s Wrong With 
Shorthand? 


Executives say :— 


“She can’t help me with 
other things.”’ 

“She can’t get out all she’s 
taken.” 

“If I could only dictate while 
it’s fresh in my mind.” 

“If she could only take it as 
fastas I think.’ 

“T am forced to cut dictation 
short.” 

“Out sick,so my letters have 
to wait.”’ 

“Pshaw! she’s gone. I'll have 
to wait till tomorrow.” 


Horace W. Davis, 


on the American market. 


“T had all this clear in my 
mind last night.”’ 


That’s enough! I'll send in 
the coupon below on general 
principles. 


With shorthand he ~“¥ 
couldn’t keep “caught up” § 


How much more freedom does a man get from 
office routine when he uses The Dictaphone 
than when he’s held down by shorthand? 


” Miss Evelyn Ruckel ® 


i finds that The Dictaphone saves 
: time and energy to develop 

the executive side of a secre- 
tary’s job. 


Read this story of Horace W. Davis—then note our coupon offer 


(CHIEF executive of so important a con- 
cern as Ansco Photoproducts, Inc., 
manufacturers of the famous Ansco Cameras, 
Ansco Speedex Film and Cyko paper, Horace 
W. Davis must be on the jump all the time. 
So one day sees him in the New York office. 
The next, at the Ansco Factories and main 
office in Binghamton, N. Y. And the next, 
on an overnight jump to a midwestern city. 
When Mr. Davis gets back to his desk, 
does he spend all his time ‘‘catching up’’? 
Not at all! The astonishing fact is that he 
has abundance of leisure—for constructive 
planning and recreation. 
How does he do it? The Dictaphone! 
His regular train from the West drops him 
at Binghamton at daybreak. Then—straight 
to his office. If his desk is piled with the 
accumulated correspondence he attacks it— 
by dictating to The Dictaphone. And when 
the 8 o'clock whistle blows, his desk is clear. 


DICTATE To THE DICTAPAUNE 


Which of these coupons will you send, as the first 
step to ‘‘doubling your ability to get things done’’? 


Three days’ work in three hours! He’s got the 
jump on routine. He’s free from that burden 
for the rest of the day. 

Mark this—he never has to wait for his 
secretary to take dictation. The Dictaphone 
is always ready. With machines at both of- 
fices and at home, he can go and come at 
will—work at all hours—with his mind in- 
tent only on his job. 

And The Dictaphone is a boon for his sec- 
retaries. Since Miss Van Alstyne, at Bing- 
hamton, doesn’t have to copy letters twice 
—once in shorthand, once on the typewriter 
—and isn’t constantly interrupted to take 
dictation, she can handle all Mr. Davis’s 
work and assist the vice-president in Mr. 
Davis's absence. 

—While Miss Ruckel, of the New York 
office, has time to handle many important 
matters—taking over work which would 
otherwise consume Mr. Davis’s time. 


What’s Wrong With 
Shorthand? 


Secretaries say:— 


“He talks so fast I'll be get- 
ting writer’s cramp soon.” 
“Those awful waits while he 
chats over the phone.” 
“I’m 10% secretary and 90% 
slave to my notebook.” 
“Nothing doing till 3 and 
then two days’ work. 


“No one else can read my 
notes.”’ 


“Hours wastéd while he’s in 
conference.” 


“Yes, I do mindstaying late.” 


That’s enough! I’ll show him 
this trial offer right now. 


any way you like. 


salesmen’s reasons or other people’s success. Thank you. 


Give The Dictaphone a trial. We will gladly lend you a machine to test 


hat’s Wrong With Shorthand.” 


I am a Secretary 0 
(Check One. 


DICTAPHONE SALES CORPORATION, 154 Nassau St., NewYork City 
I want to see what leading executives or secretaries themselves say about - 
DICTAPHONE SALES CORPORATION, 154 Nassau St., New York City peeing Gee ey ie Someuny eaten. Bo plaste send me your booklet 


Gentlemen: Please notify your nearest office to lend me a New Model 10 to 
try—without expense or obligation. Leave it to me to judge by results, not by 


Executive 0 


(Please pin this to your letterbead) 
ecient 


PT PI Pe ee ee 
(Please pin this to your lesterbead) 


——_ 
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A Survey of Merchandising Trends 


(Continued from page 348) 


furthermore, that during most of 
the period in, question, there has 
been widespread and _ persistent 
propaganda on the part of manu- 
facturers on the subject of turn- 
over. Dealers have been urged and 
entreated by precept, argument and 
analogy, to buy in smaller quanti- 
ties and buy oftener. It is some- 
what curious to note that many 
of the manufacturers who are most 
severe in their comments on the 
shortcomings of the jobber are 
the very concerns which have 
been particularly active for years 
in educating retailers to the ad- 
vantages of small stocks and rapid 
sales. Though it is obviously 
impossible to measure the effect 
of this propaganda, it is hardly 
fair to blame the jobber for taking 
a leaf out of the manufacturer’s 
book, and deciding that what was 
recommended for the good of the 
retailer's soul might be beneficial 
in his own case. 


A New Type of Retailer 


Another development that has 
been taking place, more rapidly 
than ever of late years, has been 
a change in the type of retailer. 

“IT haven’t seen much promi- 
nence given to this in any discus- 
sion of the subject,” says a mem- 
ber of one of the largest organi- 
zations in the country dealing 
with the grocery trade, “but it is 
a fact that the business of retailing 
groceries (aside from the chain 
stores) is very rapidly getting into 
the hands of certain foreign ele- 
ments. Not so very many years 
ago, the grocery was identified as 
a ‘white man’s business,’ but that 
time is very rapidly passing. In a 
good many localities today it is 
almost impossible to find a strictly 
neighborhood grocery store that is 
not operated by a foreigner—gen- 
erally an Italian or a Greek. The 
thing has gone a good deal far- 
ther in some places than in others, 
of course, but it is happening 
everywhere. The business is sim- 
ply going into the hands of those 
who are willing to put in long 
hours at hard work for a margin 
of profit which no longer appeals 
to the rank and file of Americans 
who have been educated up to a 
much higher standard of living. 


“Along with this foreign ele- 
ment in the trade there has sprung 
up a large number of jobbers who 
cater almost exclusively to this 
class of business. For the most 
part they are simply ‘desk job- 
bers,’ who buy from the manufac- 
turer only to cover orders actually 
in hand, and to a large extent they 
get the cash from the retailer. 
Individually they don’t amount to 
much, perhaps, but when you take 
a swarm of them, such as there 
are in New England, for example, 
they make a very serious dent in- 
deed in the volume of the terri- 
torial jobbers. In order to com- 


pete with these birds at all the. 


territorial jobber must establish 
local branch warehouses, and 
practically put himself on a cash- 
and-carry basis. And if he does 
that you can see for yourself 
where he gets off on the question 
of carrying reserve stocks for the 
manufacturer.” 

Still another factor in the situa- 
tion, of course, has been the chain 
store. Buying practically exclu- 
sively from the manufacturer 
direct, the chains have progres- 
sively cut down the share of the 
business that fell to the jobber, 
until at the present time direct 
sales to the chains represent about 
fourteen per cent of the total vol- 
ume of sales through jobbers. 


Will the Chains Grow? 


There seems to be considerable 
ground for the belief, however, 
that the chains have already done 
their worst, so far as the jobber 
is concerned. Competition _ be- 
tween the chains themselves has 
grown to be so keen that there is 
no longer very much virtue in the 
cut-price appeal, and they are 
gradually being forced to compete 
upon the same basis as anybody 
else: namely, service, quality and 
personality. There 1s considerable 
evidence that the chains realize 
this condition themselves, and a 
well-defined effort is being made 
to persuade chain-store executives 
to abandon the policy of featuring 
low prices exclusively in favor of 
advertising service and personal- 
ity. In the opinion of a number 
of authorities with whom I have 


talked, the grocery chains will do 
little more than hold their own for 
the future. At any rate, I have 
not been able to find anybody, 
either among jobbers or manufac- 
turers, who could be persuaded to 
get very wildly excited over the 
chains. And it is not so many 
years ago when it was hard to 
persuade a grocery jobber to talk 
about anything else! 

Much the same thing is true 
with regard to the cooperative 
wholesalers, or retailers’ buying 
syndicates, which have also played 
a part in complicating the troubles 
of the jobber. Though they exist 
in considerable numbers, and ac- 
count for a considerable volume of 
business in the aggregate, they do 
not seem to be anything like the 
factor that they are in the drug 
trade, for example. 


“Co-ops” Are On the Wane 


“Compared with the chain store,” 
says the observer quoted in con- 
nection with the changing type of 
grocery retailer, “the cooperative 
in this field is a flea-bite. In the 
first place, the average retailer in 
this field hasn’t the mentality to 
grasp a proposition of that sort, 
even if he could be persuaded to 
dig up the price of a share of syn- 
dicate stock. In the second place, 
the retail grocer, take him as you 
find him, has very little conception 
of the value of cooperation. Asso- 
ciation activities cut very little fig- 
ure with him, and the idea of co- 
operating with his competitor 
down the street doesn’t appeal. 
There are successful cooperative 
wholesale grocery houses in vari- 
ous cities, like Philadelphia and 
Newark, New Jersey, for example, 
and a lot of experiments are being 
tried all the time. But the suc- 
cesses are the exception and not 
the rule. The day may come when 
the cooperative will be a real fac- 
tor in the grocery trade, as it is 
in the drug trade. But it hasn’t 
come yet.” 

The foregoing opinion is gen- 
erally confirmed by the reports 
which I have received from job- 
bers throughout the country. 
Judging from these reports, the 
cooperatives appear to be most ac- 
tive in the Middle Atlantic states, 
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Leading Hotels on 
this Tour 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
HOTEL CLEVELAND 


Two large dining rooms 
Moderate priced lunch room 
Convenient location at the public square 


HOTEL LINCOLN 


400 Rooms and Bath 


Conveniently located in the heart of Indianapolis 
Washington Street (National Trail) at Kentucky Ave. 


Management, R. L. MEYER 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


DETROIT, MICH. 
THE BOOK-CADILLAC 


1200 Outside Rooms with Bath 
475 Rooms at $4 and $5 


TOLEDO, OHIO 
THE HOTEL SECOR 


338 Rooms. Rates $2.50 and up 
Two Restaurants and Lunch Room 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
The General Forbes Hotel 


Most centrally located hotel in Pittsburgh 


600 Rooms 


ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 
HOTEL SENECA 


350 Rooms 
A favorite stopping place with Sales Managers 
Test our service 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
THE MORRISON HOTEL 


1,000 Rooms each with Bath 
The Home of the Terrace Garden 


ERIE, PA. 
THE LAWRENCE HOTEL 


170 Rooms. Rates $2.00 and up 
Garage convenient 


ALBANY, NEW YORK 
THE TEN Eyck HOTEL 


400 Rooms 
Rates $2.50 and up 
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HE sales executive, today, who expects t 
keep in close contact with his salesmen 
with his customers, with market conditions 
and with competition can no longer do this by 
remaining in his office week after week. He 
finds it imperative now to get out into the ter- 


ritory, to discuss problems and policies with. 


his trade, and to develop closer cooperation 
with his men. A tendency is growing to abol- 
ish the large sales conventions and rather to 
hold local sales conferences frequently witha 
few of the men in the various territories. 


To the executive who wants accurate up-to 
date information on conditions in the country 
today, we strongly recommend the 2,500 mit 
field trip outlined above. 


The President and Sales Manager of a well 
known Chicago firm completed this tour 
two weeks during last October. Already thet! 
experiences have proven of considerable valit 


to this organization and as a result many neWwy 


features have been added to their work. 
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™ on Hard Roads 


Of course no one will follow the exact trip 
as outlined above, but we recommend it for 


several good reasons. Every mile on this 2,500 
mile tour is either concrete, asphaltum, brick 
or some similar hard pavement. Forty cities 
are included on the schedule, while many more 
can be visited if desired. The five largest cities 
in the country are included and likewise many 
of the smaller towns and even villages can be 
made. Every possible viewpoint can be ob- 
tained, and all conditions studied first-hand. 


Most of the towns are fairly close together, 
so that the jumps between can be covered at 


‘hoon or in the evening. This gives the maxi- 
‘mum time for calls and conferences with sales- 
men. A further feature of this trip which will 
a well make a strong appeal to executives is the 
-€xcellent hotels which will be found along the 
‘toute where the facilities, comforts, food and 
‘hospitality are unusual. 

iny new 
| 0 the Travel Bureau of SALES MANAGEMENT Magazine. 


For further details we will be glad to have you write 


Leading Hotels on 
this Tour 


NEW YORK 
THE WALDORF-ASTORIA 


PHILADELPHIA 
THE BELLEVUE-STRATFORD 


WASHINGTON 
THE WILLARD 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
THE DRAKE HOTEL 


Over-looking Lake Michigan 
The Choice Hotel for Conventions 


DETROIT, MICH. 
THE HOTEL TULLER 


Central location facing Grand Circus Park. 
Garage convenient. Rates $3.00 and up. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 
THE DESHLER HOTEL 


400 Rooms. Rates $3.50 and up. 
Opposite State Capitol Building. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
THE SOUTHERN HOTEL 


345 Rooms all with Bath 
Minimum Rate, $4.00 per day 


SCHENECTADY, NEW YORK 
THE VAN CURLER HOTEL 


Opened May 8, 1925 
Member of American Hoteis Corporation 
Located at entrance to bridge over Mohawk River 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
THE SHERMAN HOTEL 


New addition opened in May 
The favorite hotel for sales executives and salesmen 
Rates $3.00 and up 
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in Minnesota and Iowa, and on the 
Pacific Coast. Elsewhere the re- 
ports are practically unanimous to 
the effect that this form of com- 
petition is decreasing or non-ex- 
istent. 

A minor factor in the situation, 
of course, is the wholesale wagon 
peddler or truck jobber. Though 
these distributors are operating in 
connection with a restricted num- 
ber of lines, and are.as yet entirely 
without any definite organization, 
they do materially reduce the job- 
ber’s volume of sales in congested 
territory such as along the Atlan- 
tic Seaboard and in some territor- 
ies of the Middle West. 

Now the old-line grocery jobber 
under the impact of conditions 
such as those outlined above, has 
been forced to seek safety in one 
of two general directions: the 
establishment of a local demand 
for private branded goods for 
which he was the only source of 
supply, or the increase of his rate 
of turnover by cutting down his 
investment in reserve stocks and 
reducing the number of lines car- 
ried in stock, The process is 
pretty accurately described in the 
following letter from a prominent 
importer of tea, coffee and spices: 


Day-to-Day Buying 


“For the past two or three years 
the buying of private labels by the 
jobbers has increased at least 50 
per cent in our territory, and while 
it has not decreased the business 
on our factory brands to this ex- 
tent, the sales of same to jobbers 
who have adopted private labels 
shows a decided falling off. This 
private label mania seems to have 
extended to even the small whole- 
sale grocers who work only two 
or three men, and whose territor- 
ies are limited to a radius of 25 
miles or so around the town where 
they are located. 

“On the other hand, so far as 
the manufacturer's brands are 
concerned, the majority of whole- 
sale grocers are rapidly becoming 
nothing more than brokers’ or 
commission men. They have cut 
their buying of even nationally 
known advertised goods to the 
lowest possible quantity that will 
make a shipment, and in most 
instances they have the goods sold 
before they order them. They 
simply try to buy enough to take 


care of the orders in hand, and 
follow this process continuously. 

“We have wholesalers who 
formerly placed orders for regular 
jobbing quantities either weekly, 
semi-monthly or monthly, that are 
now placing daily orders to cover 
what they actually sell from day 
to day. They expect the same 
discounts we formerly granted 
them, and expect rush delivery of 
every order. This means that we 
are obliged to carry these stocks 
of manufactured goods that the 
wholesaler formerly carried. This 
necessitated our increasing our 
capital by 50 per cent two years 
ago which, with other: increases 
incidental to the handling of orders 
in small lots, has exactly doubled 
our overhead expenses in the last 
two years.” 


Two Classes of Jobbers 


I have literally dozens of letters 
from other manufacturers, express- 
ing exactly the same point of view. 

“Our product is comparatively 
new,” says an eastern manufac- 
turer, “and we find that we can- 
not get any assistance from the 
jobber in the introduction of our 
goods. For this reason, we have 
built up our own sales force, sup- 
plied them with cars, and each 
morning every salesman takes a 
load of goods along sufficient for 
the normal requirements of the 
day. If he goes into new territory 
he sells the merchant, and upon 
receipt of an order delivers the 
merchandise and gets his money 
for it right away. Through this 
method we are avoiding all ques- 
tions of credit. Furthermore, we 
are finding this method just as 
cheap if not cheaper than trying 
to sell through jobbers under pres- 
ent conditions, and for that reason 
we are passing up the jobber en- 
tirely, at least in this section of 
the country.” 

“Our business,” says a_ large 
Middle Western producer of high- 
grade canned goods, “has come 
gradually to be divided about 
equally between our own adver- 
tised brands, and goods packed 
under distributors’ brands. This, 
you may say, is highly inconsist- 
ent, but this policy has resulted 
only after long consideration, and 
is proving satisfactory from a 
profit standpoint. 


“In any event, it gives us the 
opportunity to view the jobber 
from both angles—as the demon 
through whom we must in some 
way reach the dealer and con- 
sumer with our own brand, and on 
the other hand as the angel who 
places orders with us in large vol. 
ume for his own brand. The de- 
gree of inconsistency in oyr 
method is somewhat lessened by 
the fact that these two are never 
combined in the same individyal. 


“This leads us to make this pre- 
diction: that in a comparatively 
few years the jobbing trade will 
be divided into two distinct 
groups, having little if anything in 
common. We will have in one 
group the large manufacturing 
jobbers, like Reid-Murdoch, Aus- 
tin Nichols, Francis H. Leggett, 
etc., who will be engaged solely 
in the marketing of grocery prod- 
ucts under their own brands, 
either of their own manufacture 
or otherwise. The other group 
will consist of small jobbers, dis- 
tributing advertised brands and 
bulk products at a small discount 
by ordinary jobbing methods or 
by the cash-and-carry — system. 
They will be merely warehouse- 
men and credit shock-absorbers, 
and entirely undependable for any 
sales help. In other words, we do 
not believe that there is long go- 
ing to be any middle ground. 
Every jobber must decide sooner 
or later which road he is going to 
travel, and those who hesitate too 
long, it seems to us, will certainly 
meet with an adverse and untimely 
end.” 


Seventeen Turns a Year 


On the surface of things, it does 
look as though that prophecy 
might be fulfilled, which would 
mean the extinction of the old-line 
wholesaler altogether. The unan- 
imity with which the jobbers re 
port that they are cutting down 
reserve stocks, reducing the num- 
ber of lines carried, opening cash- 
and-carry branches, adopting 
methods of compensating their 
salesmen on the basis of actual 
margins of profit, etc., etc., is too 
impressive not to be taken sefr 
ously The manufacturers’ exhor 
tations on the subject of turnover 
have evidently been taken to heat 
by the jobbers with a vengeance. 
One jobber covering a territory 
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Fall Sales Start With Real Snap as Buyers Begin 
Anticipating Winter Needs 


August sales held up remarkably well with the exception of a few localities where unusual 
heat waves paralyzed business temporarily. Harvests in many localities are early and demands 


for quick shipments of fall merchandise are evident in many centers. 


Hand-to-mouth buying 


policies are being slightly modified by many merchants. Increased buying power of farmers 


is reflected in demand for better merchandise. 


easy, and credit conditions stable. 
all industries report increased sales. 


Building continues active, money rates are 
Steady improvement marks foreign conditions. Virtually 
Chicago, Minneapolis, St. Paul, Milwaukee, Akron, 


Detroit, Philadelphia, Memphis, Miami, Kansas City, Omaha, will all produce good results 


from special sales campaigns. 


AKRON, OHIO 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company has an- 
nounced the construction of additional plant 
facilities—a five-story factory building to 
cost $750,000. B. F. Goodrich Company is 
erecting a $2,000,000 warehouse and Fire- 
stone is erecting a $350,000 warehouse. The 
Seiberling Rubber Company is planning to 
increase production 50 per cent next year. 
General Tire & Rubber Company is also 
Miter planning a 50 percent increase in production 
: next year and is now planning another fac- 
tory unit. The total volume of construction 
in Akron is more than double the amount 
for the same period in 1924. 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
Atlanta faces the most prosperous fall since 
1920, although there are certain spots in the 
state of Georgia that have been hurt by dry, 
hot Weather in the past month. Ninety coun- 
ties in the state have best crops in the past 
ten years, about thirty have crops which are 
slightly below normal, and another thirty 
Counties will not make more than one-half 
yields of their various crops. Tobacco crop 
will bring about $5,000,000 more than last 
year. Pecans, apples, melons and peaches 
all brought good prices. With the exception 
of a few drouth counties, the state should 
respond well to fall sales drives. 


ALTOONA, PENNSYLVANIA 
Employment is reported at practically 100 per cent, with a 
good demand for skilled artisans in all lines. Factories in 
practically all cases are busy and retail trade is good, with 
sales running ahead of last year. Savings deposits show a 
nice increase over last year. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 


Active operation in the steel and iron in- 
dustry for the remainder of the year is 
virtually assured by the orders on hand and 
inquiries being received. Shipments are in 
excess of production and stocks are rapidly 
being depleted. Coal production has reached 
a new high record of more than 390,000 
tons a week, and preparations are being 
made to increase this to 500,000 tons a week. 
Retail trade is ahead of last year and build- 
ing is very active, brick and cement plants 
reporting heavy orders and capacity opera- 
tion. 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


Freight tonnage out of Baltimore is fully 10 per cent ahead 
of last year and there are many signs of increasing activity 
for fall. Truck and bus sales are well ahead of 1924 records. 
In the automobile business the usual summer depression was 
not felt, and summer business in nearly all lines was ahead 
of the average. Clothing manufacturers report a good fall 
demand and factories are busy. Debits to individual accounts 
for week ending September 9, 1925, were more than ten mil- 
lion dollars ahead of the corresponding week of 1924. 
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BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 

Work will soon begin on a new Ford assembly plant which 
will employ 2,500 persons and turn out 1,000 cars daily. The 
shoe plants are busy and shipments are increasing. Retail 
sales are fair. There has been a recent increase in the 
demand for labor, indicating an improvement in all manu- 
facturing operations. Reports from leading industries all 
show improvement and it is claimed that business in Boston 
and the surrounding territory will be well ahead of 1924. 


BUFFALO, NEW YORK 

Bus production of the Pierce-Arrow Motor 
Car Company shows an increase of 71 per 
cent for the first seven months of 1925 over 
the same period in 1924. Truck produetion 
also is showing an increase over last year. 
Industry in general is very active in and 
around Buffalo and there is a steady de- 
mand for labor. Retail sales are good and 
wholesalers report buying in nearly all 
lines. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Every industry and activity in Chicago and 
surrounding district is busy and all signs 
point to a heavy volume of business this 
fall and winter. August building permits 
were $8,000,000 in excess of August, 1924, 
in spite of frequent predictions that build- 
ing must soon wane. One mail order house 
reports sales for August as being 14 per 
cent ahead of last year. Retail sales are 
running about 10 per cent ahead of last 
year. There is no unemployment and wages 
are good. Trade territory surrounding Chi- 
cago is in good condition and in the indus- 
trial towns contributory to Chicago industries are busy, with 
high wages being paid. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Reports indicate that shoe factories are unusually busy for 
this time of year. Clothing factories are experiencing a good 
demand and fall trade is starting with a brisk tone that indi- 
cates a busy winter in both retail and manufacturing lines. 
Steel and iron interests report buying increasing and a good 
demand for industrial and building metals of all kinds. Crops 


are generally good and building is active. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Buick, Dodge, Hudson, Essex, Chandler and 
Cleveland automobile distributors all point 
to a healthy increase in business in 1925, 
So far the last named cars have already 
sold in larger quantities than for the entire 
year of 1924. Automobile plants are busy 
and there is practically no decrease in pro- 
duction. Factories in many lines are ex- 
tremely busy and business is showing a 
marked improvement generally. Crops are 
good. All of northern Ohio presents a good 
opportunity for fall sales campaigns. 


DALLAS, TEXAS 


During the first eight months of 1925 postal 

receipts, bank debits and clearings, building 

expenditures, real estate transfers, and _ all 

utility service connections are well above the 

level of the same period in 1924. The re- 

cent wholesale market in Dallas was the 

most successful in history, running from 15 

to 20 per cent above that of 1924, and set- 

ting a new high record for total volume of 

sales. The strong position of the farmer 

and small merchant in this territory is re- 

flected in the low ebb of Federal Reserve 

Bank loans to country banks. The Texas 

cotton crop is below normal, and some sections have suffered 
severely from drouth, but other sections will make good crops. 
Territories tributary to Dallas should be carefully studied, as 
conditions are spotty. 


DAYTON, OHIO 


Factories in Dayton are busy and there is no unemployment. 
Crop conditions in the Dayton district are good and setail 
merchants report a healthy volume of business, which is in- 
creasing satisfactorily as the fall trade opens up. Debits to 


individual accounts as reported by the Federal Reserve Banks 
have shown a nice increase over last year. Building is gen. 
erally active. Some factories report good volume of unfilled 
orders on hand which will insure active operations all the 
year. 


DENVER, COLORADO 


Building continues unabated and business ip 
Denver is good in all lines. Jobbers report 
that merchants are buying in good volume. 
Cattle shipments from the Denver territory 
are beginning earlier this year and with 
prevailing higher prices there will be g 
noticeable improvement in conditions in the 
cattle country. Debits to individual ac. 
counts as reported by the Federal Reserve 
Bank show a generous increase indicating 
a greater volume of business being trans- 
acted than during the same period of last 
year. 


DES MOINES, IOWA 


Conditions in Iowa are said to be better than at any time 
during the past five or six years. Automobile sales in August 
were far ahead of last year. One dealer reports that he has 
fifty unfilled orders on his books. Jobbers in various lines 
report sales increase of 15 to 20 per cent over last year. Crop 
prospects are exceilent and rural trade is showing a marked 
improvement. Iowa will be well worked by salesmen this 
fall and many concerns have announced vigorous sales drives 
for this state for the fall and winter trade. 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
So far this year Detroit ranks third in 
building construction. Building conditions in 
Detroit are such that they would be de- 
scribed as a “boom” in almost any other 
city. As an example of the prosperity in 
this market it should be noted that resources 
of the banks in Detroit, Highland Park and 
Hamtramack recently passed the billion dol- 
lar mark. Automobile companies are work- 
ing at virtual capacity and orders on hand 
indicate continued capacity operation for the 
balance of the year. Ford is said to have 
orders on hand for more than 100,000 cars 
with new orders coming in at the rate of 10,000 a day. Em- 
ployment figures have reached new high records. Retail sales 
are good and wholesalers report generous buying in many 
lines. 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


The territory which Ft. Worth depends upon for its trade is 
perhaps in the best condition of any part of Texas, which 
ought to put Ft. Worth in the front rank of Texas cities so 
far as sales opportunities are concerned. Building is very 
active and fall business is starting off with a snap. Retail 
sales have been well maintained for the summer and _ indus- 
trial operations are ahead of last year. Bank clearings, build- 
ing, retail sales and packing house activity all show an in- 
crease over last year. 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 

With the exception of certain textile mill 
towns which are running on short schedules, 
there is practically no unemployment in the 
Hartford district. Hardware manufacturers 
continue active and an improvement is re- 
ported in the output of tools, machinery, 
electrical supplies and automotive equipment. 
Retail trade has been and continues active. 
The tobacco harvest is estimated at 40,000,- 
000 pounds and is more than one-half com- 
pleted. 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 

Increased business, better labor conditions, 
and a bumper corn crop put business on 
the upward trend and bring real sales op- 
portunities to the Indianapolis markets. In 
addition to many large buildings now under 
construction, plans are under way for new 
buildings which will cost several million 
dollars. Wholesalers and retailers report 
a healthy improvement in sales and _ pros- 
pects for a still greater improvement. In- 
dianapolis should prove a very productive 
market for sales effort this fall. 
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KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


Bank clearings have increased $346,000,000 over 1924. High 
prices for hogs, cattle, wheat and corn have given a new buy- 
ing impetus to the entire farming industry and farmers are 
buying not only necessities but luxuries. There has been a 
gain this year in real estate transactions of 1,087 over last 
year, and an increase of $14,000,000 in building permits over 
1924. No unemployment exists. Sears-Roebuck’s new $5,000,000 
plant opened September 1. Business is reported as being better 
than for the past several years, and is expected to show further 
improvement. 


LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS 


Plans are being prepared for a new $500,000 school building. 
Building activity is largely confined at present to residences, 
although several major projects have been announced and are 
expected to be under way in a few months. Wholesale busi- 
ness continues active and good crops indicate further improve- 
ment. The lumber industry is active and conditions through- 
out the state are favorable. Many varied farming and indus- 
trial activities in Arkansas contribute to better than average 
prosperity. 


LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


Among construction activities are a new 
$3,000,000 theater for the Orpheum circuit, 
a $1,000,000 theater for Harry Carroll, a 
thirteen-story building for the Commercial 
Club of Southern California. The Richfield 
Oil Company has just announced an im- 
provement program to cost 5,000,000. Oil 
and lumber exports are showing a healthy 
gain over last year. Crops are generally 
good. Bank clearings and postal receipts 
both show gains over last year and build- 
ing is on practically the same level as last 
year. Railroads all report indications of a 
large increase in tourist traffic. 


LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 


While the recent hot spell has retarded retail business to some 
extent, jobbers and wholesalers report a good volume of busi- 
ness for fall, with merchants buying liberally in anticspation 
of fall trade. Building continues active and there is virtually 
no unemployment. A number of hardwood manufacturers 
report a steady demand and all plamts are active. Crop pros- 
pects are good, although dry weather has hurt tobacco to some 
extent. Reports indicate that Louisville will enjoy a prosperous 
fall trade. 


MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 


A record breaking heat wave has retarded 
business for the past few weeks in the 
Memphis territory. This unusual heat has 
caused cotton to open unusually early and 
did some damage, although cotton in the 
Memphis district is better than in almost 
any other part of the cotton belt. There 
is no unemployment and everyone is confi- 
dent that there will be a good fall business, 
although it has not opened up to any extent 
as yet. Lumber mills are all running full 
time and there has been a noticeable im- 
provement in demand, particularly for hard- 
woods. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


Business of all kinds is showing a gain in 
the Minneapolis district, the Federal Re- 
serve Bank reporting an average gain over 
last year amounting to better than 8 per 
cent. A number of manufacturers are put- 
ting on vigorous sales campaigns in the 
Minneapolis district and reports indicate 
that these campaigns are meeting with suc- 
cess. Farmers are buying more liberally 
and retail merchants are again inclined to 
stock more heavily on luxury lines, indi- 
cating a greater purchasing power among 
the farm trade. 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
The forty-seven largest shops in Milwaukee’s industrial sec- 
tion have been steadily adding men. More than 33,000 are 
employed in this group, which is 2,000 less than the peak 
of employment during the war period. Shoe factories are 
Mereasing production. New $1,500,000 plant of Seaman Body 


Corporation is nearing completion and will give employment 
to 1,500 additional men when completed. Freight movement in 
and out of Milwaukee is far ahead of last year. Milwaukee's 
trade territory is in an excellent condition and this market 
should be one of the best business producers this winter. 


NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


Increasing activity is noted in many of the industrial plants 
and factories in the Newark area. The diversified character 
of Newark’s industries means a fairly high rate of employ- 
ment at all times, but this summer there was less evidence of 
seasonal slack than usual. Building is very active and retail 
sales are ahead of last year. With many factories reporting 
a good volume of orders for the remainder of the year this 
market should respond to sales efforts for the balance of the 
year. Business is expected to be good and to continue ahead 
of last year’s records. 


NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT 
Manufacturing plants are all busy and are 
employing a greater number of workers than 
at this time last year, with every prospect 
of a continuation of active operations. Bank 
debits as reported by the Federal Reserve 
Bank show a nice increase over last year. 
Retail sales are good, and building is brisk. 
Excellent payrolls in the city and surround- 
ing district will mean heavy retail sales for 
the balance of the year. 


NEW ORLEANS, LOUISIANA 

Both retail and wholesale merchants are reporting increased 
activity and fall trade prospects are encouraging. While crops 
are spotted to some extent, conditions are generally good. 
Canal-Commercial Bank announces a new $4,000,000 office 
building; New Orleans Levee Board to launch a $27,000,000 
seawall project, and S. W. Strauss & Company will finance 
a new $5,000,000 hotel. Cotton, rice and sugar crops are 
expected to bring good prices and farmers will be active buy- 
ers this fall. Lumber mills report a very satisfactory volume 
of business coming in and it is expected that operations will 
contigue active in this industry. Winter tourists spend mil- 
lions in New Orleans and vicinity. The tourist traffic will 
start about November first. 


NEW YORK, NEW YORK 


Department stores report a good volume of 
business in spite of hot weather, and prac- 
tically all stores report increased earnings 
so far this year. Both men’s and women’s 
garment trades report a large number of 
buyers on hand, and most manufacturers 
claimed to have booked a very satisfactory 
volume of business. Building continues ac- 
tive, particularly in the residential sections 
surrounding New York. Automobile sales 
are good, with a strong demand in evidence. 
Employment is good, wages are high, and 
virtually all industries are active, so New 
York shows every sign of prosperity for the remainder of the 
year. 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLAHOMA 


Crops generally are good in Oklahoma. Last year this state 
ranked fifth in value of farm products and preliminary reports 
predict even greater crops for 1925. Oil production continues 
at a high pace and sales in both retail and wholesale lines 
are ahead of last year. Building is active and labor is well 
employed. Fall campaigns in this territory will produce excel- 
lent results as the entire territory surrounding Oklahoma City 
is in a prosperous condition. 


OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


Omaha’s trading radius is reported to be 
in the most prosperous condition since the 
war boom. Cattle and hog prices are 30 
per cent better than last year and with a 
big corn crop farmers will have money to 
spend. Although there are spots in Ne- 
braska which have suffered from lack of 
rain the state generally is in good condi- 
tion, and the western part of Iowa which 
is tributary to Omaha is in excellent con- 
dition. Building in Omaha exceeds all pre- 
vious records, estimates on the total for the 
year varying from $14,000,000 to $18,000,000. 
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PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
3usiness is ahead of last year in practically 
all lines. Retail trade increased approxi- 
mately 9 per cent in August over August, 
1924. Crops, except for fruit, are good, 
with prices running about 15 per cent higher 
than last year. Employment is approxi- 
mately 5 per cent ahead of last year with 
further increasing tendencies in the first 
weeks of September. Large industrial plants 
are. busy, and locomotive builders expect 
large orders in the near future which will 
insure big scale operations for the balance 
of the year. Philadelphia is in a good con- 
dition and should produce excellent results from sales and ad- 
vertising efforts. 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


Lumber manufacturers are reporting a good volume of trade 
with anticipated improvements in general business conditions 
throughout the Inland Empire. Demand is good. Retail busi- 
ness is increasing and the jobbers report more buying for 
future requirements than at any time this year. There is a 
strong demand for building mechanics and laborers and farm 
laborers. There is no unemployment to speak of in any line. 
The salmon fishing season has closed with an estimated gain 
of 20 per cent over 1924. 


PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 

Steel making in the Pittsburgh district is on 
the increase. The Carnegie Steel Company 
has 27 active furnaces out of 56. Jones & 
Laughlin recently added one furnace, mak- 
ing nine in activity out of a possible twelve. 
Pittsburgh Crucible Steel Company is on a 
90 per cent basis, and other independent 
steel mills are operating from 75 to 80 per 
cent capacity. Bituminous coal operations 
are not over 10 per cent of capacity. Plate 
glass factories report an improved volume 
of business, although some are idle. Retail 
trade shows a moderate improvement, while 
wholesalers report healthy improvements in sales. The im- 
proved condition of farmers is being manifested by heavier 
sales of implements, vehicles, stoves and hardware items 
largely used in rural districts. 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


Lumber mills report an increasing volume of trade with sales 
ahead of production. There is a large local demand for lum- 
ber in many of the coast cities due to an active building pro- 
gram. Retail sales are increasing and wholesalers report a 
good demand for merchandise among retailers in rural dis- 
tricts. Port business has shown considerable improvement over 
last year. 

SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 
Crops are generally ahead of last year and 
it is estimated that the wheat crop alone 
will be more than $37,000,000 ahead of last 
year. Good crops throughout the Spokane 
area will keep farmers busy and fall buy- 
ing will be later than usual, but of good 
volume, it is claimed. Business in _ retail 
and wholesale markets is good, and farm- 
ers are reported to be buying more luxuries 
and new equipment than for the past sev- 
eral years. There is no unemployment and 
the lumber companies report an_ excellent 
demand. Mines are unusually busy and are 
giving employment to large numbers of men. 


TOLEDO, OHIO 


Sales of five Willys-Overland dealers in Toledo and Lucas 
County are setting a new high mark, and other automobile 
lines are showing nice increases in sales. Business, both retail 
and wholesale, is good in Toledo and sales managers report 
active buying in nearly all lines. Labor is well employed at 
high wages. The prosperous condition of this market is re- 
flected in the report of the Federal Reserve Bank on debits to 
individual accounts for the week ending September 9, 1925, 
which was only a five day week, due to Labor Day. The 
figures were $40,229,000 as compared with $40,214,000 for the 
corresponding week of 1924, which had six business days. 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


Rice-Stix Dry Goods Company reports an urgent demand for 
immediate delivery of fall goods, due to earlier movement of 
crops. Activity continues on a healthy scale, this concern 
reports. Retail sales in St. Louis are reported as being 6 per 
cent better than in August, 1924. Crops are generally good 
and harvesting conditions are favorable. Building in August 
was nearly twice as heavy as in August, 1924, the 1925 figures 
being $4,657,295. Used car sales show an increase of 17 per 
cent over last year, with used car stocks nearly 40 per cent 
below last year. Industrial activity is going at a high scale 
with no unemployment in any lines. St. Louis will offer excel- 
lent sales possibilities this fall. 


ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA 


Building permits are more than $3,000,000 
ahead of 1924, and there is an actual short- 
age of labor reported in some lines. With 
good crops and high prices, St. Paul and 
its surrounding territory are in_ excellent 
condition, even better, some _ authorities 
claim, than in 1920. Retail sales are brisk 
with a steady improvement being noted, 
The live stock market recently reported the 
biggest day in its history. Hogs are bring- 
ing approximately twice as much as a year 
ago. One wholesale house recently handled 
twice as many customers as in any previous 
day in its history. Sales managers should see that the St. Paul 
territory is thoroughly worked this fall. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 

All lumber manufacturers and dealers report that business so 
far in September is well above normal, with sales running 
ahead of production. Automobile dealers report a sharp in- 
crease in sales with every indication for a continuance of 
heavy buying throughout September. Bank clearings, building 
permits, postal receipts and port tonnage all show a healthy 
increase over 1924. Crops are generally good and retail trade 
is brisk. Heavy advertising campaigns in local media indicate 
a brisk drive for business in many lines. 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


Incoming business is increasing and is keep- 
ing the mills in the Youngstown district 
running at 85 to 87 per cent capacity. Steel 
making operations are reported as running 
at about 75 per cent capacity, while strip 
and tin mills are active. Pipe mills. are 
averaging 78 per cent capacity. Carnegie 
Steel announces 75 per cent capacity in steel 
making and 85 per cent capacity in rolling 
mill operation. American Steel & Wire is 
running at full capacity, and the Standard 
Tank Car Company is putting on a night 
shift. Retail sales are good, and building 
is brisk. 
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Res HAT would you do, Mr. Sales Manager, if you knew that half 
“" of your sales force—one man out of every two—hadn’t made 
Pes a single sale? Not even a sales call! 


ding 


ilthy How long would you keep them on the pay roll? 


rade 


icate You surely would insist on an immediate change ot policy. 


Yet, this very condition exists in hundreds of large and small 
corporations, perhaps in your own ! 


Here are the facts: if you are shipping your dealers sales literature for counter 

or redistribution from their stores, ri 50 to 75 percent of it never reaches 

the hands or eyes of a prospective consumer. Repeated advertising inves- 
} tigations have uncovered this appalling waste. 


Salesmanship comes only in two forms—printed and personal. 


Make sure that your — salesmen are addressed to a definite prospect, 
imprinted for your dealer, bears a postage stamp and are actually mailed. 


Ask us to show you how Electrograph planning and distribution can make 
every last one of your printed salesmen earn their pay and with no increase 
in your appropriation for sales literature. Write for evidence and a special 
plan applicable to your individual business. No obligation. 


THE ELECTROGRAPH COMPANY 
Home Office: 725 W. Grand Boulevard + Detroit, Mich. 


Created DIRECT~MAIL Lcatzed 


Individualized 
Distributed 
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Caxton ada 


Co-operates 
e 


In a dealer to consumer a.d.a campaign 
on a product that sells for approximately 
$100.00, the manufacturer reports as follows: 


3 


“Dealers using this campaign are hav- 
ing extraordinary success. One dealer 
reports 406 sales in 17 days, while 
another made 578 sales in three weeks. 
Other dealers in smaller towns have had 
proportional success.” 


In this campaign the manufacturer as- 
sumed active control over the sale of his 
product from the factory, through the 
dealer and on to the consumer. The result— 
a speedy increase in sales. 


When the manufacturer has complete sales 
control, he makes all his dealers better 
merchandisers. With it he knows that his 
goods are being presented to their best ad- 
vantage at the point of retail distribution. 


Consult your advertising agency or write 
us direct about Caxton Applied Direct 
Advertising. Learn how it gives the manu- 
facturer more effective sales control. 


THE CAXTON COMPANY 
Cleveland 


the Middle West that includes sec. 
tions of three important states 
writes as follows: “Our business 
is steadily increasing, and we are 
making money on it. We turned 
our stock 17 times in 1924, Show 
us a better one!” 

Perhaps it will come about—this 
practical extinction of the old-line 
service wholesaler in the grocery 
field. I don’t know, and nobody 
else knows definitely sure for cer- 
tain. But before it happens, it is 
relatively certain that the experi- 
ment will be tried of setting up 
an alternative. 


The “Phone for Food” Plan 


In the course of this investiga- 
tion I had a long talk with a man 
who is, I think, in a position to 
know more about the jobbing sit- 
uation from an impartial point of 
view than anybody else in the 
country. Since I promised not to 
quote him by name, I can only 
say that he is neither a wholesaler 
nor a manufacturer of food prod- 
ucts, but is in direct touch with 
sources of information about both 
that are probably not equaled or 
even approached by any other 
organization. I showed him a 
letter of the food manufacturer 
above quoted, and asked him to 
give me his own opinion as to 
future developments in the field. 
He smiled, and drew from a 
drawer of his desk a photostat 
copy of a newspaper clipping 
which he passed across to me. It 
was a brief news item recording 
the consolidation of a majority of 
the wholesale grocers in the Prov- 
ince of Ontario into a single or- 
ganization, equipped to render a 
real jobbing service. 

“That is an item of real signif- 
cance,” he said, “if you are in 
search of straws to show which 
way the wind is really blowing. 
Here recently, you will remember, 
the jobbers got together for the 
first time in their history in an 
effort to relieve the situation, and 
inaugurated the ‘Phone for Food 
campaign in cooperation with the 
American Telephone & Telegraph 
Company. The campaign was 
worked out beautifully on paper 
and everybody was enthusiastic in 
support of it. But when they tried 
to put it into operation in the field, 
they ran up against a serious snag, 
in the inability of the jobbers 
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salesmen to put anything of the 
sort over. The jobbers’ salesmen 
could be relied upon well enough 
to go out and take orders for mer- 
chandise, but when it came to 
organizing them into a cooperative 
effort to sell an idea to retailers, 
they fell short. Organized selling 
of that character was an idea they 
weren't used to at all, and in some 
cases the campaign fell short of 
expectations, 

“So far as the actual promotion 
of the ‘Phone for Food’ idea is 
concerned, the campaign hasn’t 
been a complete national success 
so far. But some valuable results 
have come from it. First of all, 
it has demonstrated to the jobbers 
their own weakness on the selling 
end. And second, it has brought 
about in many different places the 
organization of more or less defi- 
nite trade associations among re- 
tailers. For almost the first time 
in history, grocery retailers in 
many trading territories have be- 
gun to grasp the idea that they 


’ have common problems and com- 


mon interests that can be worked 


out in cooperation. In some places | 
there have been some very active | 


associations formed, and others 
are almost certainly coming. 


A Huge Merger of Jobbers? 


“Now then, take the approxi- 
mately 80 principal jobbing points 
in the United States, and assume 
that each of them is at the center 
of an active retailers’ organization. 
Can’t you see the possibilities for 
the consolidation of the three or 
four largest jobbers into an organ- 
ization that is equipped to give the 
service of the old-line wholesale 
house without going broke in the 
process? At any rate, it is prac- 
tically certain that something of 
that sort is going to be tried out, 
just as it is being tried in Canada, 
before the old guard gives up the 
ghost. 


“Within a year’s time you are 
likely to see something like this: 
a consolidation of jobbing houses 
in one of the big middle western 
territories, serving a chain of retail 
stores, all independently owned, 
but all identified with the insignia 
of the association, and all dealing 
exclusively through the jobber. 
This, at least in the eyes of some 
of us, is the logical development, 
and it is going to be tried out.” 
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Map Shows Area Known as 
“The New York City 
Milk Shed” 


Back of 


—— 
Our Guarantee 


Every issue of the Dairymen’s League News carries this 
statement: “Only advertising which can be fully guaranteed 
ts accepted by the Dairymen’s League News” 

Once in a while though, a crook will creep into our columns, 
only to be summarily ejected as soon as his character is dis- 
covered. Meantime, Dairymen’s League News readers are 
fully protected against possible toss, as. the following corre- 
spondence bears witness: 


Dairymen’s League Headquarters, 
Mrs. Chas. Blodgett, March 20, 1925. 
Owego, N. Y. ; 
Dear Mrs. Blodgett: 

Enclosed you will find a check for $65.00 in settlement of your claim 
against the New York Farm Sales Company. 

I am very sorry that you had this trouble with one of our advertisers, 
but think this proves that the Dairymen’s League News does carry out its 
guarantee of advertisements. : 

Very truly yours, : 
DAIRYMEN’S LEAGUE NEWS. 

(Signed): F. M. ¥issirts, 
Business Manager. 


Dies Ste: Owego, N. Y., March 23, 1925. 


I can’t tell you. how pleased I was when I received the check for $65.00, 
and I want to thank you personally for it. 
I appreciate your kindness in getting it for me and I shall be on the 
lookout for any more such guys. Again I thank you. 
Yours very truly, 
(Signed) 


Such treatment builds reader confidence which is enhanced by the loyalty 
our readers feel to the paper which they themselves own and publish. 

Published every Friday; last forms close on Monday of the preceding 
week. Line rate—50c. 


Mrs. CHAs. BLODGETT. 


A request will bring you Sample Copy and Rate Card 


NEW YORK y 
120 West 42nd Street Al M E S CHICAGO 
10 South LaSalle Street 
F. M. Tibbitts, Bus. Mer. ue perder 


O. E. Everett, Adv. Mer. 


Phone Wisconsin 6081 Phone State 3652 


“The Dairy Paper of the 


New York City Milk-Shed" 
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DUUUNNOUTAATAATAA 


Shooting straight at your target— 


more sales 


follow the steady use 
of really good letters 


Consider this user’s remarks. 
experience, tell of our values to you. 


Let his own words, describing his 
“Your man stated that if 


we ‘hoovenized’ our letters the returns would be much better. 
We didn’t believe him. 
put in one machine.” 


However, he insisted so much that we 


“The results were so astonishing that we 
sent in a hurry call fortwo more. The 
letters written on our Hoovens were 30% 
more productive of actual orders than our 
former perfectly filled-in letters. The 
Hoovens paid for themselves inone month.” 


“I have recommended Hoovens toa great 
number of people since, and those who 
took my advice are as enthusiasticas I am.” 


A copy of the letter quoted, and our free 
booklet may prove valuable to you. Mail 


| Write and get it—now 


| General Sales Office, H. A. T. Corp. 


COVEN 


1100 Plymeuth Bldg., Chicago, III. 


Send your booklet, “MORE SALES,” that tells 
how users increase sales, collections, etc., with 
genuine, personal, human letters at low cost. 


[ Name 


[ Position 


| Address 


Company 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Automatic 
Typowrtilor 


«Manufactured by 


he" AUTOMATIC: TYPEWRITER: CORPORATION 


4 


HAMILTON, OHIO 


Twenty-Seven Salesmen 


Meet Price Objections 
(Continued from page 344) 


other builders. But with Kelvin. 
ators you will be a leader—yoy 
will have an added feature. In- 
stead of letting your competitors 
set the pace for you, you will be 
setting the pace for them. 


“And every man who buys q 
house from you will feel that he 
is getting something extra. He 
will tell his friends. He will build 
business for you.” The contrac- 
tor soon started asking questions 
about the mechanism of Kelvina- 
tors, and I soon had him sold. He 
ordered twelve machines for the 
bungalows nearing completion and 
three more for some future build- 
ings. 


The editorial staff of Sales Man- 
agement made many calls to 
ascertain what type of arguments 
or illustrations have been most 
successfully used by salesmen in 
combating price objections Six 
salesmen pointed out that the best 
way to meet price objections is to 
appeal to the buyer’s pride, to lift 
him above the price class by point- 
ing out what it means to use qual- 
ity products. They contend that 
a man doesn’t buy quality because 
it is quality, but for the prestige a 
quality article lends. 


Nine men claimed that the best 
quality argument is a knowledge 
of comparative values. This, they 
Say, is particularly true when call- 
ing} on a big buyer. “You can't 
talk a big purchasing agent into 
paying more for your article, but 
you can often present facts that 
will show him where your article 
is worth more,” one salesman 
pointed out. 


Price appeals to the buyer be- 
cause he doesn’t stop to make com- 
parisons in an unprejudiced atti- 
tude, three salesmen pointed out. 
The first thing to do, say these 
men, is to remind the buyer that 
competition regulates price. One 
firm cannot consistently charge 
more for the same article than 
others. Competition takes care of 
that, so on the very face of the 
proposition, a higher price, im 
these days of intense competition, 


signifies a higher quality. 
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Advertising agencies, advertisers, manufacturers and distributors agree that the community which 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| is the most American has the highest standards of living. And standards of living greatly influence 
| the potentiality of a market. 
| 

| 

| 

| 


St. Louis not only has the smallest number of foreign-born of any metropolitan city in America 
but also has the lowest percentage of foreign-born and illiterates. St. Louis has less than 20,000 
aliens—only 3.7% of its total population. When compared with other large cities, this small 
percentage becomes even more striking. 


patch reaches five out of every eight families in the St. Louis Market. The Big Sunday Post- 
Dispatch reaches five out of every seven! The St. Louis Market, as officially defined by the Audit 
Bureau of Circulation, is a circle having a forty-mile radius with St. Louis at its center. In this 
| compact area there are 1,240,000 people served by 18,748 retail outlets. 


| One Big Newspaper Covers the most American city and its trading area. The Daily Post-Dis- 
| 
| 


The St. Louis Market—near the center of 
population, near the center of agricultural 
production, and near the geographical 
center of the United States—with its 
great purchasing power and high standards 
of living, is an ideal “Try-Out” market 
which can be reached most effectually by 
advertisers at ONE COST—Daily and 
Sunday—through its ONE BIG news- 
paper, the St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 


=e, a 
The great power of the Post-Dispatch as 
an advertising medium is indicated by the 
fact that it carries far more Local Display 
Stlovis @ 


CITY Advertising than the second and third 
THE SURROUNDED BY THE UNITED STATES newspapers COMBINED, and the further 

\ ~ fact that more than 650 National Ad- 
AND COVERED BY THE ST.LOUIS POST-DISPATCH vertisers used the Post-Dispatch ex- 
clusively in 1924 to introduce, maintain 
or increase the sale of their products in 
the St. Louis Market. 


The Post-Dispatch is FIRST in St. Louis in Local Advertising, FIRST in 
St. Louis in National Advertising, FIRST in St. Louis in Classi- 
fied Advertising, and FIRST in St. Louis Circulation 


ST.LOUIS POST-DISPATCH 


St. Louis’ ONE BIG Newspaper 


EASTERN ADVERTISING OFFICE: World Building, New York. WESTERN ADVERTISING OFFICE: Tribune Tower, Chicago. 
KANSAS CITY OFFICE: Coea Cola Building. 

SEATTLE OFFICE: Terminal Sales Bldg. 
LOS ANGELES OFFICE: Title Insurance Bldg. 


SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE: 564 Market St. 
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The Legalization of H. J. Lange, sales man- 
Resale Prices * ager for the -Marquette 

Manufacturing Company 
of St. Paul, wants to know if the Dartnell Cor- 
poration is for or against the legalizing of resale 
prices. That is a fair question. To Mr. Lange and 
any others who wish to know, we will say emphat- 
ically that we are for the legalized protection of 
every manufacturer’s good-will. Certainly we have 
no desire to see a condition persist whereby the 
good-will which a maker builds up for his product 
through advertising can be torn down overnight by 
a few ruthless price-cutters. But we are not cer- 
tain that getting a partisan Congress to pass tem- 
porary laws which can be revoked at will, is the 
best way to accomplish that end. Like many others 
we are opposed to anything that might check free 
competition. And we are also opposed to the activ- 
ities of the American Fair Trade League and its 
underground methods of operating. If legalized 
price maintenance is desirable, as some feel, we 
know of no better way to defeat it than by seeking 
to turn the hand of Congress with such tactics. It 
gives the hand of class interest to a bill which is 
supposed to be in the public interest. Then again, 
we are not convinced that the right to refuse to 
sell, and the existing laws for the prevention of 
unfair competition are not adequate. 


It Is Time for Business There is a situation 
To Stand Together and in the oil industry 


Fight Meddlers that calls for thought 
on the part of all 


business men interested in marketing. We refer 
to the action of the State of South Dakota in estab- 
lishing a chain of gasoline filling stations, for the 
announced purpose of “controlling” the price of 
gasoline. Because we are buyers of gasoline, and 
seemingly profit by any temporary price cut, we 
are apt to pass off lightly the revolutionary prin- 
ciple involved in Governor Gunderson’s gasoline 
selling experiment. Yet who is to know where the 
lightning will strike next? Today it is gasoline. 
Tomorrow it might be shoes or clothes or food or 
coal or any one of a hundred commodities consumed 
by voters. 
Petroleum News so pertinently points out in his 
issue of August 26, this oil situation is serious 
because of the public’s faulty thinking. When you 
suggest to the average business man the idea of 
state competition underselling him, he passes it off 
lightly. “Let them try it,” he will say. “We make 


As Warren Platt, editor of the National. 


_ 


only 4 per cent on our sales as it is. 


It is not pos- 
sible for anyone to sell for less, state or no state.” 
But don’t forget this same condition holds true of 


the oil business. What does the governor of South 
Dakota care about the cost of doing business? 
There is no sheriff waiting around the corner of 
his filling station. The taxpayers will foot the bill, 

It is up to marketing executives to correct this 
loose thinking on the part of the voters. Here is 
something vital to the future of our present eco- 
nomic order worthy of action—a job for the sales 
manager’s club that will attract to these organiza- 
tions the worth-while men of a business commun- 
ity. It is the oil industry today. Tomorrow it may 
be your industry that will be the target. Vigorous, 
concerted action by sales managers’ associations in 
every state, especially in Minnesota, Wisconsin, 
Iowa and the Dakotas, will go far toward keeping 
the boat on an even keel. 


Higher Advertising We urge sales managers 
Rates Are On the to instruct advertising 
Horizon managers or advertising 

agencies to make their 
1926 advertising contracts before November 1. 
Even though the 1926 budget may not yet be made, 
and the amount to be appropriated for advertising 
undecided, anticipate your requirements as closely 
as possible and contract for the space as soon as 
possible. We make this suggestion because we 
believe that a general increase in advertising rates 
is in the offing. There has been an increase in 
labor costs in the principal printing centers. Other 
increases are certain. Most of the commodities that 
enter into publishing and printing are going up. 
The general wholesale index is already up 10 per 
cent over a year ago, and while some things such 
as rents and money rates are down, the cost of 
publishing is up. This increase must be passed 
on at the first opportunity. Conditions are fast 
shaping themselves favorably. There is more adver- 
tising being placed by advertising agencies this fall 
than any previous fall, not excepting the boom fall 
of 1919. Already those publications which are 
regarded as weather vanes are beginning to bulge. 
We know of one farm publication which closed two 
hundred new advertisers during the month o 
August. It is the same in the general field. News: 
papers are already beginning to feel a pick-up ™ 
“foreign” business. So we repeat: don’t wait to 
long before buying your 1926 advertising space 
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The Makers of Buckeye Cover 


ANNOUNCE 


A New Product 


We have pleasure in announcing to the printers 
and advertisers of America a new product 


BUCKEYE 
Antique Text 


WATERMARKED 
The Founder There has long been a widespread demand for 
WILLIAM BECKETT a text paper of the superior quality and moderate | 


1821-1895 ° 
cost that characterize our famous Buckeye Cover. 


Buckeye Antique Text is a companion paper to 
Buckeye Cover, and places within reach of 
every printer a paper of distinguished beauty, 
superior quality and moderate price. 


We confidently expect Buckeye Antique Text 
to speedily establish a position of leadership 
in its class quite comparable to the dominance 
so long maintained by Buckeye Cover in its 
particular field. 


Buckeye Antique Text is made in White and Ivory, both laid and wove, 
25 x 38-80, deckle edge, and is obtainable through 
agents of Buckeye Cover in all centers 


SAMPLES WILL GLADLY BE SENT ON REQUEST 


The Beckett Paper Company 


Makers of Good Paper in Hamilton, Ohio, Since 1848 


re - noone 
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If you sell 
to Industry— 


you know that the selling problems in the 
industrial field are not at all like those ot 
the butcher, the baker and the candle-stick 
maker in the general field. 


For that reason, your advertising probably 
will be placed with one of the several good 
advertising agencies specializing in indus- 
trial accounts. 


For almost ten years, we have handled 
nothing but industrial accounts. We are 
engineers, as well as advertising men. Our 
experience covers every angle in selling to 
industry— covers the problems peculiar to 
mines, railroads, architects and engineers, 
publicutilities, manufacturing plants andthe 
hundred and one otherdivisions ofindustry. 


That hard-earned experience has shown us 
how to help our clients get the profitable 
business in industry. Can anything take 
the place of such experience? 


You will be interested in the booklet “the 
advertising engineer” which gives some 
new thoughts on industrial advertising and 
offers a good way for us to get acquainted. 
Where shall we send it? 


RUSSELL T. GRAY, Inc. 


ADVERTISING 
ENGINEERS 


People’s Life Building, Chicago 


Telephone 
Central 7750 
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How a Salesman 
Spends His Time 


(Continued from page 362) 


possible to the salesman’s duties, 
should refrain from sending him 
any extra matters, unless abso. 
lutely necessary. 


“A salesman’s first duty is to 
sell merchandise, and the more 
time he can put in on that one 
thing, the more sales he will have. 
If every department in the house 
is continually sending him mail to 
read and things to do, it simply 
interferes with the main purpose 
of his existence. 


“Take for instance the practice 
of the credit department in send- 
ing him carbon copies of all letters 
they write to a merchant in his 
territory, about his account. These 
copies go in a steady stream, and 
it is questionable whether it does 
any good, other than to remind the 
salesman to keep out of that fel- 
low’s store, and devote his atten- 
tion to some other merchant who 
is not in a bad temper, because of 
receipt of the original letter. 


Omitting Useless Red Tape 


“Would it not be better to stop 
those carbon copies and advise the 
salesman only of the exceptional 
cases where the account is really 
bad, and then write him positively 
to go and see the merchant and 
report? However, there is no ob- 
jection to sending them merely for 
his information. 

“Such duties as calling on a 
merchant to advise him that an 
adjustment which he has requested 
cannot be made; that he will not 
be allowed to return certain goods 
that he wants to return; or asking 
him to fill in a blank form show- 
ing his exact business status; of 
that his last order exceeded his 
credit limit; or that he is too slow 
in paying his bills—and all sim 
larly unpleasant things—every 
such item tends to make the sales- 
man’s efforts less effective in the 
matter of selling goods, He must 
be hail-fellow-well-met with the 
merchant, must carry into each 
store a cheerful air of optimism 
and hearty greeting, must symp 
thize with his troubles, meantime 
keeping his own troubles to him 
self or else he’ll never succeed 1 
the fullest degree. 
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Working With The 
Schools 


(Continued from page 345) 


of these concerns have built up 
profitable businesses of consider- 
able size in this manner. 

The idea could be developed by 
almost any sales manager who has 
a popular priced product in gen- 
eral demand. It could be started 
as a department of almost any 
business. There are more than 
200,000 one-room country schools 
in America. One of these days 
everyone of them will have a radio 
set. At least this is the opinion 
advanced by one man who has 
made a special study of the school 
field. If someone could work out 
a plan whereby the students could 
earn a radio receiving set there 
would be a vast market opened up 
immediately. And an equally large 
market is open for hundreds of 
other products. 


Car Loadings Break 
Record 


According to a report filed in 
Washington August 29, more cars 
were loaded with revenue freight 
during the week of August 22 than 
in any other previous week on rec- 
ord. The total for the week was 
1,124,436 cars. 

This exceeded by 12,091 cars, 
the previous high record for any 
one week made during the week 
of October 24, 1924, when 1,112,- 
345 cars were loaded. 

This also was the third time on 
record that loadings have been in 
excess of 1,100,000 cars for any 
week, the other two times having 
been in October, last year. 

Total freight loadings for the 
week of August 29 this year 
showed an increase of 44,329 cars 
Over the week before, increases 
compared with the preceding week 
being reported in the loading of all 
commodities, particularly miscella- 
neous freight and coal. It also ex- 
ceeded by 103,627 cars the same 
week last year and by 32,286 cars 
the same week in 1923. 

Coal loadings totaled 211,683 
Cars, an increase of 10,588 cars 
Over the week before and 42,573 
cars above the same week last 
year. Compared with the same 
Week in 1923, it also was an in- 
Crease of 5,105 cars. 


OPENS FLAT 
LIKE A BOOK 


This handsome new binder for Sales 
Management Magazine has been so 
designed that it will open flat like a 
book with all margins showing. 
Each issue as received can be easily 
and securely fastened in the binder 
which will hold thirteen magazines. 


You have often wanted to keep your 
copies on file, but have had no con- 
venient method for doing so. With 
this binder it will be an easy matter to 
keep past issues as well as the current 
numbers on hand for ready reference. 


The binder is well constructed of 


heavy durable material bound in 
Super-Finish Art Leather. The cover 
is finished in two-tone, dark brown 
Spanish grain with lettering and 
panels in antique bronze. 


You will want this binder for your 
desk or library. 


PRICE, $2.00 EACH, POSTPAID 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


Ravenswood and Leland Avenues 


Chicago, IIl. 
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CHATTANOOGA 


Strategically Located in South 


Chattanooga, Tenn., Sept. 19.— 
With every indication pointing to 
a long continuation of exceptional 
business prosperity in the South, 
efficient sales management calls for 
frequent and thorough coverage of 
the entire southern territory. 

With Chattanooga as a base of 
operations, the whole southern field 
can be covered quickly and econom- 
ically by men and mail, in a most 
thorough manner. “The Dynamo of 
Dixie” is splendidly: served by river, 
rail and highway transportation 
facilities so that all points in the 
surrounding fourteen southern states 
are easily reached. 

In addition to superb transporta- 
tion facilities, numerous other fac- 
tors make Chattanooga ideal as a 
site for sales offices, warehouses, 
assembly plants or other business 
units. Ample office and _ building 
space, an adequate supply of skilled 
and unskilled help at reasonable 
wages are some of the contributing 
factors to Chattanooga’s desirability 
as a distributing center. 

Sales managers interested in se- 
curing greater results from the 
southern territory are urged to con- 
sider establishing southern head- 
quarters in Chattanooga. 

Complete information applying to any 
particular line of business will be for- 
warded on request. Address Chattanooga 
Clearing House Association, 880 James 
Building, Chattanooga, Tennessee. 


Will Money in the Bank 
Help Salesmen Sell? 


Who makes the best salesman—the 
improvident, irresponsible fellow with 
“home worries’—or the man_ with 
money in the bank? 

Thrifty, independent salesmen seldom 
“flirt” with sidelines. The salesman 
who feels “safe” financially is not tak- 
ing long chances on going into business 
for himself. 


What a Salesman Should 
Know About Finance 


By J. C. Aspley 


is a commonsense, coat-pocket-size book 
on thrift for salesmen. It points out 
the advantages of saving money in an 
entirely new way. Makes salesmen con- 
tent with their jobs and shows them 
that their best bet is to make and save 
money where they are. It also opens a 
salesman’s eyes to the importance of 
conserving the company’s money as 
well as his own. 


$1.10 on Approval 


The Dartnell Corporation 


1801 Leland Avenue Chicago 


How Much Time Do Your Men Spend 
In Selling? The Dennison Manufacturing 
Company made a time study of salesmen’s 
work in selected territories, which showed 
that of an eight hour day, but 5 per cent 
of the salesman’s time was used in actual 
selling, 20 per cent consumed in waiting 
for interviews, and the balance of the 
time—25 per cent—was consumed in mis- 
cellaneous and detail work. 

%&% 

I have as much respect for the suc- 
cessful insurance salesman as for the suc- 
cessful anything else, but no more. I can- 
not make myself believe that his is an 
inspired, unselfish. calling—no more so 
than the vendor of chewing gum or red 
flannel underwear. Therefore, I cannot 
share in the enthusiasm which greeted the 
following remarks by a banker at a recent 
banquet of the Life Underwriters’ Asso- 
ciation of New York: 


“I have already referred to a certain 
parallelism between religion and insur- 
ance. It seems to me evident again, in 
this enthusiastic devotion with which the 
insurance man follows his calling. In 
all seriousness, I cannot recall ever hav- 
ing been approached by an insurance 
agent who did not have more in mind 
than merely his commission—he had my 
well-being at heart as well.” 


I have heard insurance salesmen state 
that they would refuse to allow a prospect 
to buy any insurance if they felt that he 
was protected adequately, but although I 
think that I have more than I really need, 
no insurance man ever advised me against 
taking more, nor have I been able to find 
that any of my acquaintances were ever 
turned down on that score, and two have 
made a rather wide investigation because 
the subject interested me. Insurance is a 
worthy thing to be selling—and more 
power to those who are engaged in it— 
but are insurance men really furthering 
their own interests by trying to create the 
impression that they are so white and 
holy? 

%k&% 

Yesterday, in packing my bag for a trip, 
I stuck in a number of reprints which the 
American Management Association made 
of the speeches and round-table discus- 
sions on Field Sales Organization at the 
Boston meeting of its Sales Executives Di- 
vision. As I glanced over the names of 
the speakers I felt assured that here would 
be some meaty reading—and it was even 
better than I expected. The individual 
dues of this association are only fifteen 
dollars—and if all the meetings are as 
good as the Boston one apparently was, 


every member must be getting a hand. 
some return on his investment. 
a potpourri of interesting items clipped 
from the transcripts: 


Here is 


F. S. Beveridge, vice president, Fuller 
Brush Company, in answer to a question, 
“What is your turnover?” 


Answer: “I refuse to answer. It’s very 
great. We have about 1,500 men who 
have been with us from two to five years; 
of the other men there is a good deal of 
turnover, especially the first few weeks a 
man comes with us. If we can get him 
over a month or two, the problem is sim- 
plified. Our turnover is over 200 per cent, 
largely among the new men.” 


Question: ‘What is the average num- 
ber of calls per salesman per hour?” 
“About two and one-half calls 
A man will work about eight 
hours a day. He gives twenty demon- 
strations. He may call at many more 
homes, homes where the shades are drawn 
etc., and we don’t designate that as a 
call.” 


Answer: 
per hour. 


Question: “What is your average unit 
of sale?” 
Answer: “About $2.50 per family.” 


Philip Will, vice president and general 
manager, The Sterling Range and Furnace 
Corporation, in replying to a member’s re- 
quest for information on the method of 
paying salesmen’s bonus on new business: 


“We give 5 per cent commission. That 
is an extra commission over and beyond 
the regular salary on the first order which 
the salesman secures. That is the one 
element I spoke of. Then the other ele- 
ment is a bonus of $25 for an increase 
of one in the net number of active ac- 
counts. In other words, to figure that out 
we have to make an arbitrary description 
of account. For the purpose of our busi- 
ness and for the purpose of this com- 
pensation plan, we call an active account 
one which amounts to $500 in the calen- 
dar year. Let us say a man has at the 
beginning of this year 50 accounts which 
run $500 or better. It does not matter 
who they are. At the end of the year we 
count up and find that that number has 
increased to 55. That nets him a bonus, 
then, of $125. In addition to that, he 
gets 5 per cent on first orders. The two 
combined make a substantial additional 
compensation. for the new business se¢- 
cured.” 

G. S. Earseman, manager sales person- 
nel department, Goodyear Tire © — 
Company, in answer to a question, a 
many automobiles have your men, an 
why have you gone back to company own- 
ership?” 
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“We operate 525 automobiles. We have 
gone back to company ownership on the 
basis of the law of averages. A corpora- 
tio can afford the casualties that our 
men sometimes incur, and the company can 
absorb that better than can the individual. 

“We lean toward company ownership 
of cars simply for the reason that if you 
get right down to brass tacks in running 
$00 cars, you can run them cheaper than 
one person can run one, taking them in 
the aggregate, and that accidents that be- 
fall a fleet of that size, the occasional bad 
accidents, mean very little to the corpora- 
tion, but would mean a great deal to the 
individual if he had a good deal of his 
resources tied up in the car.” 

G. V. 8. Carroll, general sales manager, 
Dennison Manufacturing Company, reply- 
ing to a question, “What are the chief 
reasons for conducting your four retail 
stores?” 

“There are several reasons for that. Of 
course they were the first branches of the 
business, but the main purpose of the retail 
stores is advertising. They are also used 
to demonstrate the sale of any new prod- 
ucts we may get out, any of the merchan- 
dise we make, before we offer them for 
sale to the average dealer. We try that 
merchandise out in our own stores to see 
how the public will take it. In that way, 
when we finally launch new goods, we 
are better able to judge as to the success 
they will have.” 

C. P. Staubach, agency manager, Bur- 
roughs Adding Machine Company, was 
asked whether the company increased its 
quota every year and, if so, on what was 
the increase based. He replied: 

“We do not increase the quota each year 
just for the sake of an increase. Our 
quota starts with a fixed amount, which 
represents the quota, and we work down, 
subdividing it into units. The company’s 
quota is based on certain facts, one of 
which is the production possibility of the 
plant. There is little romance in selling 
what you cannot deliver, and certainly no 
nourishment. The quota is also based on 
the estimate made by the financial depart- 
ment, because the more you sell, the more 
you have to swing. We have to carry 
the accounts and carry the salesmen. We 
have a system of commission advance, 
which is partial advance, and it takes 
money. 

“The quota, being developed on the pos- 
sibility of plant production and our finan- 
cial structure as well as on past total 
sales, is then divided down the line. Those 
are the particular factors, and it may 
mean an increase—it usually has, but there 
was a time when we had quotas so far 
ahead of us, in 1921 for instance (which 
year you will remember), that it took two 
and three years’ hard chasing to catch up 
with that quota. We do not have any 
definite annual increase, but naturally if 
our quota is met one year it is very likely 
it will advance the next year, but we do 
not advance quotas each year just for the 
sake of an increase.” 

%wk&% 

No matter how much we write, it’s 
always the same. With unerring aim for 
the busiest hour of a hectic morning, our 
Printer always sends back this page with 
a curt note, “We need six lines more.” 


We'll fool him this time! 
—PHILICITUS. 


lars later. 


To-day 


HE changed conditions which have come over the 

business world and which have brought back a 
buyers’ market in all lines of trade, point to nothing so 
clearly as, that Direct Mail Advertising is looked upon 
more favorably as never before. 


Manufacturers, Wholesalers, Retailers—all who have 
sales problems to solve—are finding that the printed 
message carried direct to the prospect or customer, 
always brings bigger results, [F— 


The GOODS be right—the MESSAGE well thought 
out—the right FOLLOW-UP planned and the PROS- 
PECT really a prospect. 


Let us in on the plan before starting your Direct 
Mail Advertising. We are in a position to give you 
many helpful suggestions that will save you many dol-: 
You'll: like the idea. 


Sig 


Complete Departments in— 
Merchandising, Surveys, Market Analysis, Art and Plates, Print- 
ing, Form Letters, Addressing and Mailing— 
to serve you. All under one roof. 


S 
Buckley, Dement & Co. 


General Office and Plant Eastern Sales Office 
1308 Jackson Blvd., Chicago 247 Park Ave., New York 


We build and 
print Quality 
Advertising 
Printing in 
our own plant 


“Ideas are funny little things. 
They won’t work unless you do” 


| YOU have an idea that you want 
developed and it has to do with sell- 
ing something that you manufacture, 
ask us to “get on the job.” We will 
enjoy producing the printed circular, 
booklet or catalogue from the layout 
on through to printing and mailing. 


RATHBUN-GRANT-HELLER COMPANY 
725 SOUTH WELLS STREET CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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You are missing sales every day 
Unless your product is displayed 
On retail counters 
In a plate glass Specialty Case, 
Which draws the eye, 

Recalls your national advertising 
And completes the sale. | 


pecialty 
Disp y(ases 


Sorpromoting sales 


SPECIALTY DISPLAY CASE CO. — Kendallville, Ind. 
Chicago Office: 237 S. Wells Street N. Y. Office: 130 W. 42nd Street 


Fifty Inexpensive Plans for Getting 
Inquiries—for Free Examination 


The editorial staff of the Dartnell Corporation is just completing a 
most comprehensive investigation of the most successful plans used by 
leading concerns to get inquiries at low cost. A copy of the report of 
this investigation, and weekly mailings of the Dartnell Sales Service (of 
which these reports are a feature), will be sent to executives interested 
in Sales and Advertising on trial. If you find the service helpful it may 
be continued—otherwise the material may be returned any time within 
thirty days for complete cancellation of the $6.00 monthly charge. The 
report alone will be sent on ten days’ approval at $3.00. 


Write to 


DARTNELL—1801 Leland Avenue, Chicago 


— 


News of the Road 


Something new in the way of hotel con. 
struction has just been announced jp 
Chicago. A triple structure to contain a 
great convention hall, a huge hotel and 
an office building is being planned for q 
complete city block just south of the 
“loop.” The building will be 39 stories 
high with setbacks, will be called the 
Acropolis and will cost about forty million 
dollars. The hotel is to be perched on 
the top of the twenty-one story office build. 
ing and its 4,000 rooms will extend from 
the twenty-second to the thirty-ninth floor, 
This means that every room will be far 
above the ordinary city noises. A tunnel 
system is being planned to link the Ac. 
ropolis with the Illinois Central’s new 
station. The convention hall will occupy 
the court of the great structure and will 
be oval in shape with 25,000 actual seats 
with additional space on special occasions 
for 35,000. 


New York is not to be surpassed by 
Chicago. News has just come from the 
East of a 5,500 room hotel of sixty-five 
stories which is to be built in the nation’s 
largest city. This hotel will tower 800 
feet above the street—eight feet higher 
than the Woolworth Building. According 
to the announcement the building, exclu- 
sive of land, will cost fourteen million and 
will contain a dining room seating 2,000 
persons, an interdenominational church, a 
bank for missionaries, stores, a hospital 
and twelve roof gardens. 


Sales executives who have had experi- 
ence with the dearth of hotel accommo- 
dations in Columbus, Ohio, will be glad to 
hear of the opening last week of the new 
Neil House in that city. The new Neil, 
richer in memories of great and pictur- 
esque people than any other hotel in Ohio, 
once more is dedicated to the needs of 
the traveling public. This handsome new 
twelve story hotel of 655 rooms is located 
on Capital Square just opposite the State 
Capitol. It was just 103 years ago that 
the first Neil House was built on this 
same site. 


The Nathaniel Hawthorne Hotel in 
Salem, Massachusetts, was formally 
opened last month. This latest link in 
the chain of the American Hotels Corpora- 
tion was named in memory of the famous 
author who was born in that historic city. 
The hotel is a six-story building modern 
in every respect, with all guest rooms 
and public places furnished and deco- 
rated in the Colonial style. The Haw- 
thorne, which cost $850,000, contains 150 
rooms including a spacious lobby lounge, 
main dining room, assembly room, club 
room, breakfast room and coffee shop. ‘ 
feature of the hotel is the “Marine Room 
located on the roof and designed and 
furnished to represent the cabin of a ship. 
A wonderful view of the sea and Salem 
is obtainable from its windows. 
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Visible Records and Leading 
D LVI d d P 
Firms whose stocks make up the list of the Effectiveness of All Records Multiplied 
New York Stock Exchange are typical of Acme doubles the record capacity and 
the class of institutionsgrowngreatthrough value, lessens equipment requirements, 
keen executive management. affords more advantageous indexing—better 
« e i a i — i 
Being so thoroughly right on most “6” ling—records more economically, and 
; hag serves more effectively in many ways. 
phases of their business, their judgment on Sonciintns dianiiabinitinianes tamaeaetemneitie 
Visible Equipment Records must also be ; ~ : 
d Th P sae on: Neen otha large —can afford to select Visible Equip- 
soune. 1 area A rule — ” h ment without the Acme Book of Record 
partmental facts 1s obvious to them; the = Facts or a talk with one of our well posted 
easily demonstrated superiority of the representatives. Just a request on your let- 
Acme System is an accepted fact. terhead and we'll gladly serve you. 
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Leads All New York 


Evening Newspapers : 


N August as in July of this year, the New York Sun the 
published a larger volume of advertising than any = 
other New York evening newspaper. s 
The Sun published in August 826,146 lines of high _ 
class advertising. This is 62,326 lines more than was en 


published in any other New York evening newspaper. 
The Sun gained 194,940 lines of advertising in August 7 


of this year compared with August of last year, which ia 
is a greater gain than the aggregate gain of all other . 
New York evening newspapers. as 
ty] 

Moreover, The Sun with its gain of 194,940 lines for : 
August over August last year made a much greater — li 
gain than any one of the New York morning news- : 
papers in week-day issues. “ 
For merchants and manufacturers alike, The Sun sh 

is the greatest selling force in the NewYork market. rig 

The preference that advertisers show for The Sun is i 

based on The Sun’s ability to produce satisfactory we 
results—which is due, in turn, to a large, high- cor 

class and unusually responsive circulation. * 


280 BROADWAY NEW YORK 


Cal 

it, 

WASHINGTON, D. C. BOSTON CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO re] 
Munsey Building Old South Building 208 La Salle St. First National Bank Building dr 
LOS ANGELES PARIS LONDON fol 


Van Nuys Building 49 Avenue de Il’Opera 40-43 Fleet St. 
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A Solution To The Trade-In 
Bugaboo 


(Continued from page 360) 


give him a complete picture of 
every detail of the business. The 
data are posted daily by his per- 
sonal secretary and receive his 
immediate attention. 

On facing wings of this fixture 
are two charts for each month, 
one showing the number of cars 
entering the service station each 
day, the other showing the num- 
ber of service orders written and 
the number of free service jobs 
each day. On other wings are 
maps of the city, one for almost 
every purpose, and other exhibits. 

One map, for example, shows 
results of the canvass already de- 
scribed, there being pins of differ- 
ent colors to indicate the different 
kinds of information obtained. 


No Prospects Are Neglected 


For each salesman there is a 
map with pins of different colors 
indicating his sales and prospects 
for cars of different models. In 
addition, to the wing is attached 
a small holder of the visible index 
type in which are the names and 
addresses of the prospects shown 
on the map. Colored “flags” 
slipped over the left-hand end of 
the strips on which names and 
addresses are written indicate the 
model in which the prospect is 
interested, while the number of 
mailings sent this prospect is 
shown in the same way at the 
right, 

Another map shows dissatisfied 
service customers who are being 
worked on, others who had small 
complaints but were pacified, still 
others who had major complaints 
but were satisfied, and the few 
who have refused all offers of 
adjustment. 


Another shows parts customers 
of different kinds. 

Salesmen are provided with 
plenty of definite work to do, and 
care is taken to see that they do 
it. Each salesman turns in a daily 
report, showing the names, ad- 
dresses, remarks concerning, and 
follow-up date of all prospects on 
whom he has called; names, ad- 
dresses, and remarks concerning 


service customers; names, busi- 
nesses, and addresses of prospects 
interviewed but not interested 
now; and detailed information 
concerning prospects to be carded. 
From this report, a girl makes out 
prospect cards, using cards of dif- 
ferent colors to indicate different 
models in which prospects are in- 
terested. These are filed in a vis- 
ible index cabinet and “flagged” 
to come up at the proper time. 

Each morning an assistant sales 
manager takes each salesman’s re- 
port and goes over it with him, 
asking for additional information, 
making suggestions, and perhaps 
changing follow-up dates or other 
details. The session with each 
man lasts only five to ten minutes, 
but those few minutes are mo- 
mentous ones. 


Checking Up the Salesman 


The assistant sales manager 
then proceeds to go right out and 
call on prospects and customers 
for the deliberate purpose of 
checking up on the salesmen. He 
wants to know, first, whether a 
salesman actually made the calls 
he reported; second, whether the 
information he reported concern- 
ing the prospect was correct, and 
finally, what the prospect thought 
of the salesman. In other words, 
the purpose is two-fold: to make 
sure that the salesmen are turning 
in truthful reports, and to learn 
how they impress their prospects. 
About three salesmen are checked 
up in this way each week and as 
there are twelve salesmen, each 
man is checked about once a 
month. The same man may, how- 
ever, be checked up several days 
in succession, so the men never 
know when their reports will be 
investigated. 

If the salesman is truthful and 
is working industriously and in- 
telligently, he, of course, has 
nothing to fear from such super- 
vision, but if he is not, he had as 
well start out to look for another 
position. Four men have been dis- 
charged within the past few weeks 
because they were found to be 


Mailing Lists 


We are prepared to furnish you 
mailing lists of every classification 
all July, 1924, guaranteed 98%. Ask 
for our General Price List showing 
4,000 classifications and 52 page 
Red Book itemizing them by states. 
Very valuable information and costs 
you nothing. 


A. F. WILLIAMS, Mgr. 
166f West Adams Street, Chicago 
Established 1880 Phone Franklin1182 


For Sales Conventions 


Badges Arm Bands 
Favors Paper Hats 
Banners Novelties 
Pennants Stunts, etc. 


A card brings our catalog 


JACK KUMLER 
THE RUSSELL-HAMPTON CoO. 
39 W. Adams St., Chicago, Ill. 


TAYCO Promotion 
\ BALLOONS 


There’s a definite way to make 
Toyco Promotion Balloons in- 
crease s us to tell you how. 
é Business Idea Dep't. 


The TOYC RAFT RUBBER CO. 


If you would like to see samples of some 
unique advertising stickers appliable to 
your business tell Dept.4 you want them. 
THE TABLET & TICKET COMPANY 
Established 1870 
1015 - 1021 W. Adams St. Chicago 
We also manufacture changeable signs 
Write for catalogue “BM” 


stickers and can render prompt 
delivery. Send for catalogue. 


ST. LOUIS STICKER COMPANY 


1627 S.M. Washington Avenue St. Louis 
E Wm,L-Fletcher Inc., 

can put you in 

touch with THE RIGHT MAN 
for any worth while job 
93 Federal St. Boston, Mass. 


“A Little Talk About Letters” 


Interesting Booklet without charge 


GOODWIN'S Sensible, Convincing Letters, 
Folders and Booklets. Write me full details— 
your products, ideas, literature—for constructive opinion. 


THOMAS D. GOODWIN 


Keenan Building Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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either untruthful or else did not 
impress prospects favorably. It 
should be added that they were not 
dismissed without first being given 
an opportunity to correct their 
faults, which were pointed out to 
them frankly. 

Salesmen are required to call 
back on prospects every fifteen 
days, no matter how long it is ex- 
pected to be before a given pros- 
pect will be in the market. This 
regulation is made, of course, be- 
cause the salesman who waits till 
the date named by the prospect 
frequently finds a new car in front 
of the door when he calls. They 
are not to make themselves obnox- 
ious, but are to take out a piece 
of literature or find some other 
reason for calling sooner than the 
appointed time. 

Every fifteen days, the assistant 
sales manager takes one salesman 
and goes over his entire list of 
prospects with him, discussing his 
general progress, details concern- 
ing prospects, and other matters 
of importance. The salesman on 
floor duty at the time is selected 
for this conference so he will not 
lose time from his calls. 

The sales manager conducts the 
sales meetings, interviews manu- 
facturers’ and jobbers’ salesmen, 
and directs the general work of 
the organization. 

The maintenance of this system 
costs $3,500 to $5,000 a year, 
Mr. Walker says, but when it 
brings him over a_ thousand 
clean deals a year, the money is 
mighty well invested. Finally, he 
emphasizes the fact that, in spite 
of his expenditure for canvassing, 
direct-mail, supervision, and other 
overhead, he earned a larger net 
profit per car than any other Ford 
dealer in the state—so there you 


are! 
[i Your 
Advertisin 
Direct M 
Sales Campaigns 
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Business CanTOON SERVICE 
108 S LaSalle St ow rel: Chicago 


President 


Personal Service and Supplies 


Classified rates: 50c a line of seven words; minimum $3.00. No display 


MULTIGRAPH 
USERS! 


Write for this free booklet! 

¥ Itischock full of helpful ideas 
and practical suggestions for 
producing better letters on the 
multigraph. Gives best solutions 
as worked out «4 experienced 
Attach company’s 


POSITIONS WANTED 


SALES MANAGERS WANTED 


PUT THIS ADVERTISING MAN WITH 
proven record on your payroll for just $1.25 a 
day. Will write your sales letters, booklets, 
advertisements, suggest new ideas, put a new 
sales vigor into your advertising copy. Write 
for details unusual limited offer. Box 984, 
SALES MANAGEMENT, 1801 Leland Avenue, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 


SALES EXECUTIVE—THOROUGHLY UN- 
derstands market development, sales procedure 
and management. Mature judgment, tactful, 
sound selling sense and proven ability to ju- 
diciously manage sales force. Technically 
trained; 39 years old; happily married; excel- 
lent references as to character and ability. Box 
982, SALES MANAGEMENT, 1801 Leland Ave., 
Chicago. 


SALESMEN WANTED 


SPECIALTY SALESMAN TO CALL ON 
retail merchants. Starting salary $50 weekly 
and expenses. Apply by letter only, giving 
complete record of past sales experience. State 
age, whether married or single and the sort 
of sales work you have found most congenial. 
This is a road job which may keep you away 
from home month at a stretch. Address J. N. 
Nind, Jr., 200 Division Avenue North, Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 


SALES PROMOTION 


$50 TO $50,000 DAILY SALES DEVEL- 
oped during 26 years for clients by my direct- 
mail plans, copy, campaigns. A $25,000 annual 
volume increased ten-fold in twelve months. 
Another, from an initial expenditure of $720 
developed in four years sales by mail of half 
million yearly. Ten years sales promotion 
manager Larkin Co. Submit sales problems 
for free diagnosis. James C. Johnson, 119 
Woodbridge Ave., Buffalo. 


THERE'S AN OPPORTUNITY FOR A 
sales manager who can produce big results 
developing sales of paint to industrial plants, 
public utilities, mines, construction companies, 
etc. If you have had experience training 
group of salesmen to sell to industry, and 
imparting to them your own enthusiasm; jf 
you can direct a complete sales campaign clear 
through from the factory to the consuming 
plant; if you are familiar with the buying 
habits of engineers, superintendents, plant man. 
agers, foremen, etc.; and if you feel you have 
outgrown your present job, write us giving 
full details. Address Box 986, SALES MANAcE. 
MENT, 1801 Leland Ave., Chicago. 


WANTED—SALES MANAGER—A LARGE 
national manufacturer of advertising mediums, 
specializing in direct-by-mail, desires executive 
as sales manager—one who has had experience 
in handling salesmen and capable of building 
a sales organization. This is an exceptional 
opportunity for high grade executive to make 
permanent connection with one of the largest 
manufacturers in this industry. It will be nec. 
essary, in applying, to give full explanation of 
self, especially experience and qualifications, 
Any correspondence will be kept in strictest 
confidence. Address Post Office Box 97, Madi- 
son Square, New York City. 
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AGENCY WANTED 


WANTED—BY CONCERN HAVING ES. 
tablished trade in Pennsylvania, Maryland and 
Virginia, additional line to sell hardware and 
implement dealers on commission basis. Have 
experienced salesmen covering this territory 
regularly. Address Box 25, Vesuvius, Virginia. 


FOR SALE 


PAID UP COURSE IN FEDERAL SCHOOL 
of | Commercial Designing now costing $175.00. 
Will sell for $100 on liberal terms, or $75.00 
cash. Box 884, SALES MANAGEMENT, 1801 Le 
land Avenue, Chicago. 
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